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Bartow Lloyd, Humorist and 
Philosopher of the Alabama 
Back Country 


By MARGARET GILLIS FIGH 


( 


Francis Bartow Lloyd, whose humorous columns appeared 
in the Montgomery Advertiser and many other Southern 
newspapers during the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
belongs to the school of cracker-barrel philosophers who were + 
so widely read in this period. His writings under the 
pseudonym of “Rufus Sanders” were aimed chiefly at further- 
ing the interests of the Democratic party as opposed to the 
Populists, but his work is of value today not only because it 
preserves records of political attitudes but also because in it 
are reflected the traditional humor and customs of past gen- 
erations. ' 

According to Chappell Cory, who supplied the introduc- 
tion to the humorist’s collected works,’ Lloyd’s early environ- 
ment gave him an excellent opportunity to absorb this folk 
material. He was born at Mount Willing, a small village in 
Lowndes County, Alabama, where his father, Dr. C. C. Lloyd, 
practiced medicine; and he spent his boyhood on a Butler 
County farm, to which the family moved when he was a 
small child. His formal education was limited to that offered 
in a nearby old field school with one additional year at the 
Greenville Academy, but an interest in his surroundings and 
sharp powers of observation enabled him to learn much about 
the manners, speech, and thought patterns of his section. He 


1 Francis Bartow Lloyd, Sketches of Country Life; Humor, Wisdom and Pathos 
from the “Sage of Rocky Creek”. . . (Birmingham, 1898), pp. 6-10. Hereinafter re- 
ferred to as Sketches. 


soon became expert at telling the jokes and tales that were 
current among his associates, and he was a popular figure at 
political rallies, hunting parties, and all sorts of social gather- 
ings. ~ 

Young Lloyd first planned to be a lawyer and studied law 
for a year in the office of J. C. Richardson in Greenville, but 
from childhood he had enjoyed recording his observations 
and experiences, and his natural inclination led him toward 
writing. He may have been influenced in this direction by 
the fact that his grandfather, the Reverend Benjamin Lloyd, 
was also literarily inclined and in 1846 had edited Primitive 
Hymns, which was the standard hymn book of the Primitive 
Baptist Church for more than fifty years.? At any rate, when 
Francis Bartow Lloyd was twenty-one years old, he became a 
reporter on the Selma Morning Times and shortly there- 
after was promoted to the desk of the city editor of this paper, 
with which he remained until 1886, when he assumed the 
same position on the Montgomery Advertiser. Here he began 
in 1890 to write the ‘“‘Rufus Sanders’ sketches as a Sunday 
feature. At first they were published at irregular intervals, 
alternating with Bill Nye’s letter; however, they were in 
accord with the taste of the reading public, and their author 
realized the possibilities of having his work syndicated. The 
first copyrighted column was in the Advertiser on August 16, 
1891, and soon the sketches were appearing in many other 
Southern papers.* They continued as a regular weekly fea- 
ture in the Advertiser until the author’s death on August 
PON 1897: 

The income from this work enabled Lloyd to retire to his 
Butler County farm and devote himself to his major interests, 


2See Lloyd family folder (in Alabama Department of Archives and History, 
Montgomery) and The Primitive Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Sacred Poems ... 
(Temple, Texas, [1906]). The preface to this edition is dated 1854. No copy of 
the 1846 edition has been seen by this writer. 


3 See, for instance, Mobile Daily Register, August 27, 1897. 
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writing and politics. Already he had represented Mont- 
gomery County in the state legislature of 1890-91, and in 1896 
he was the successful candidate for the same office in Butler 
County, the stronghold of Populism, which he so bitterly 
opposed. He was second in the race for nomination for sec- 
retary of state by the Democratic state convention of 1894, 
and it is probable that he would have been elected to this 
office in 1898 had not his untimely death at the hand of an 
assassin occurred the preceding year. 

According to all accounts he was a remarkably eloquent 
orator. A news story in the Advertiser relates that at a 
political rally in Wetumpka, “‘the inimitable Rufus Sanders 


charmed his hearers for one hour and forty minutes,’’* and 
4 July 30, 1894. 
another sent to the same paper by a correspondent from Cam- 


den, Alabama, says: 


Rufus Sanders, alias Bartow Lloyd, delivered his famous, funny, 
unique and captivating, humorous and eloquent and strictly original 
lecture on “American Politics” to a large and appreciative audience 
in Camden last Wednesday night. It was one of the finest lectures 
ever delivered in Camden and was “plum full and asloppin over” 
with hard, horse common sense, such as old Aunt Nancy Newton had, 
who lived down on Rocky Creek.® 


Responding to public demand, Lloyd engaged in a lecture 
tour which proved so successful that he repeated it in many 
parts of the South and as far west as Texas, where he was a 
great favorite among both readers and audiences.® In speak- 
ing he established his hold upon his hearers by the same 
methods used in his columns; by relating humorous yarns 
full of vivid backwoods imagery and by the use of aphorisms 
which expounded practical philosophy in an authentic rural 
idiom. 

5 September 30, 1895. 
6 Mobile Daily Register, August 27, 1897. 
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Lloyd was a staunch regular or “daylight” Democrat and 
he did everything he could for his party, which was greatly 
endangered by the strength of the Populists in the 1890's. 
Many of his sketches, likes his lectures, were clever campaign 
documents, and others were satires on the unscrupulous 
politics of his time. Always he sought to preserve the exist- 
ing order and to show the dangers of government interven- 
tion; and always he represented himself not only as a friend 
of the farmers but as a farmer himself. Certainly he was in- 
tensely loyal to his back couritry and its ways and he dis- 
trusted all agents of change. 

His stories were simple in form and were circumscribed 
by the tastes and experiences of his readers. ‘They were fre- 
quently told to drive home a point favorable to the Demo- 
crats or in disparagement of the “Third Party,” but just as 
often they had no other object than to entertain. 

His columns, many of which were published after his 
death in the volume, Sketches of Country Life, contain all 
of the devices employed by other newspaper humorists of 
the time: bad grammar and spelling, burlesque, optimistic 
moralizing, and a liberal sprinkling of sentimentality; but 
they have a ruggedness and vigor lacking in the work of most 
of his contemporaries. In fact, Lloyd seems to be a throwback 
to Johnson Jones Hooper and others of his school who wrote 
before 1850. There is evidence in his work that he was 
familiar with Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, Joseph G. Bald- 
win, and possibly with others of this group, but it was Hooper 
who had the greatest influence upon him. Hooper’s pica- 
resque character, Simon Suggs, has several lineal descendants 
among the rascals of Rufus Sanders’ Rocky Creek community. 
Some of Lloyd’s tales show marked similarity in plot to those 
in Hooper’s Some Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs. For 
example, there is an account of Suggs’ being converted at 
camp meeting, then becoming such a zealous advocate of 
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building a new church that he is entrusted with the funds 
raised for this purpose, and of his abrupt departure with the 
money.’ ‘This tale is paralleled in the sketches by a similar 
yarn about a rascal who turns preacher, collects money to 
build a church, and decamps under like circumstances.® 
There are also two or three horse swapping stories in the 
sketches which were probably inspired by Suggs’ activities in 
this field. Indeed, the rough humor of Rufus’s crony, Andy 
Lucas, and the tales of the roistering, drinking, gambling 
and fighting life around Panther Creek are surprisingly like 
those of Simon Suggs. 

Rufus Sanders’ dialect expressions, in a number of in- 
stances, appear to have derived from Suggs. Both speak of 
“the old lick log,” meaning one’s childhood home.® Both 
employ such similes as cooking a person “‘doner than a crack- 
lin’*® and “like a tick onto a cow’s belly,” “‘like a seed tick 
to a niggers skin.”** These are a few of the numerous com- 
parisons which are identical or so much alike in the works 
of the two authors. Sanders’ tall talk may also have been 
influenced by Hooper, but as in the case of his tales 
and dialect, there is a vigorous imprint of Lloyd’s own 
style. His characters’ speech, like their manners, grows out 
of their own environment and is appropriate to their condi- 
tion and distinctive types. - 

Sanders’ imagery and dialect deserve special comment, for 
through their vividness many well-worn stories took on new 
life. His readers could appreciate the imminence of death 
when it was revealed by such homespun metaphor as, “The 
old man was now comen across with his last load of poles.’’” 
They understood the exact state of a widow who was more 


7Some Aventures of Captain Simon Suggs ... (Philadelphia, 1845), pp. 131-133. 
8 Advertiser, July 4, 1897. 

9 Hooper, op. cit., p. 60; Sketches, p. 15 

10 Hooper, op. cit. p. 49; Advertiser, September 20, 1894. 

11 Hooper, op. cit., p. 88; Sketches, p. 179. 

12 Marion (Ala.) Standard, April 1, 1897. 
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desirable because she was “already broke and bridlewise,’** 


and no one would risk traveling on a road after Rufus had 
described it as “sloppy and soft enough to bog the shadow 
of a buzzard.” Lloyd’s greatest influence upon his readers 
was probably exerted through the use of picturesque dialect. 
A number of weekly papers of the time contain columns, 
editorials and letters imitative of his backwoods language.” 
It is noteworthy, too, that when mention was made in a news- 
paper of his writing or lecturing, the commentator almost 
invariably fell into Sanders’ own peculiar form of dialect or 
quoted snatches of it.’ 

In the beginning philosophizing predominated over nar- 
rative. One of his earliest columns, entitled ““Rufus Sanders 
on Rube Burrows,” is, for the most part, a sermon, which 
moralizes upon the sins of the Alabama desperado in what 
proves to be a rather tiresome manner to the modern reader. 
This didacticism, however, seemed to appeal to readers of the 
nineties and was widely indulged in by most columnists. 
Sanders extolled the joys of life on the farm, the virtues of 
frugality and temperance, and above all the importance of 
adhering to the straight Democratic party. 

Rufus Sanders, whose name and personality Lloyd assumed 
in the Sketches, was a sturdy middle-aged farmer, possessing 
little book learning but much common sense and a zest for all 
kinds of fun and frolics. He upheld the superiority of the good 
old days over modern times, the rights of the individual against 
any governmental interference, and the sanctity of the home. 
Running true to type, he was a staunch believer in practical 
religion and a defender of the honest though often illiterate 
country preacher as opposed to educated city persons who 


13 Ibid., February 11, 1897. 

14 Sketches, p. 285. 

15 See Brewton Standard Gauge, October 14, 1895, November 7, 14, 1895; Green- 
ville (Ala.) Living Truth, quoted in Montgomery Advertiser, October 13, 1895. 
16See Margaret Gillis Figh, “A Word-List from ‘Bill Arp’ and ‘Rufus Sanders’,” 
Publication of the American Dialect Society, no. 13, 3-15 (April, 1950). 
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had never come to grips with the realities of life. He liked 
whiskey, horse racing, and rough frontier jokes—but all in 
moderation. He was, in short, an embodiment of pioneer 
psychology, although more than a generation removed from 
actual pioneer days. Sanders had many friends and acquain- 
tances of the same frontier cast of mind, who flit in and out 
of the columns as do the personages in a present day comic 
strip. There was Mother, as he always designated his wife, 
who helped him keep his feet on the ground when he had a 
tendency to soar into impractical dreams of wealth, and to 
whom he accorded the highest respect. A favorite raisonneur 
was Aunt Nancy Newton, an independent old maid who was 
never introduced without her fly bonnet, her thanky bag 
and her clay pipe. She would drop in to have a smoke with 
Rufus and to regale him with racy gossip about the activities 
of her neighborhood, Panther Creek, and with shrewd 
moralizing about the foibles of its inhabitants. An- 
other of Rufus’s boon companions was that professional 
trickster, Andy Lucas, an amiable character addicted to 
horsetrading and gambling, who delighted in exposing the 
hypocrisy of professional do-gooders but was not averse to 
using deception himself if it was necessary to drive a bargain. 
These and other personalities reappear at frequent intervals 
in the Sketches, giving the reader a pleasant sense of rec- 
ognizing old friends. 

Through Rufus and his cronies, Lloyd reflected the at- 
titudes and ideas of many of his readers who still clung to 
the pioneer concept of the hero as being a man of sturdy horse 
sense rather than book learning, of physical strength rather 
than intellectual ability. The Sketches exalt the popular 
virtues of thrift and of contentment with the existing order, 
while they make fun of the sham and hypocrisy too often 
present in the back country. Their satire is usually directed 
at the weakness of human nature as it was revealed in the 
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conduct of the dominant institutions of the period and espe- 
cially as it was shown in the one of major interest, the church. 

Feuds between the different religious sects were a frequent 
target for the columnist’s wit, as is indicated in the following 
comment: 


All the churches around in the settlement went in kersnooks a few 
years ago and now they are forever in a general fuss as to which is 
which and who is who. If they put in a Baptist teacher the Methodists 
git their backs up and if they put in a Methodist the Baptists they 
get hot and quit. . . . Some Baptist sister is oneasy for fear they will 
sprinkle her children and some Methodist sister is skeered they might 
make a Baptist out of her brat, and so here they go—every fellow 
for himself and the devil take the whole kit and bilin.17 


Thus he often satirized his neighbors for being more con- 
cerned with sectarianism than with the education of their 
children. Lloyd knew that some small communities in Ala- 
bama actually had two schools, one taught by a Methodist 
and the other by a Baptist. Panther Creek had only one 
school but it was ‘forever and eternally in a general stew. 
The Methodists want to run it and the Baptists want to 
run it. ‘he Methodists get mad if they get a Baptist teacher 
and vice versa.”’18 

‘There are many anecdotes in the Sketches about Methodist 
and Baptist differences over sprinkling and immersion, of 
which a story that dealt with the difficulties a good Baptist 
wife had with her dram-drinking Methodist husband is 
typical. Having faith in the power of total immersion, she 
urged him to join the Baptist church, because she was sure 
that if he would go down under the water he would abandon 
his habit of coming home drunk every Saturday night, but 
she was confident that it would take more than a slight 
sprinkle to wash his sins away, and events proved her cor- 


17 “Rufus Sanders,” Advertiser, October 16, 1892. 
18 [bid., April 7, 1895. 
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rect. Finally she persuaded the old man to be properly bap- 
tized, and from the day upon which the rites were performed 
to his death he never touched a drop of whiskey. Rufus 
concluded his narrative with the statement that ‘when the 
last final showdown came and old man Poke had to take 
out and go in, he was safe on the rock and white as snow.’ 

Mysticism played little part in the religion of Rufus and 
his friends. Theirs was a pragmatic doctrine, which was 
judged by immediate, specific results. They had no patience 
with a creed which did not produce optimistic and cheerful 
followers. Rufus could not abide the long-faced church 
folks who chose to sing songs like “Farewell, Vain World, I’m 
Going Home” and “Hark from the Tombs, a Doleful Sound.” 
Of these melancholy souls he said, ““They think they’ve got 
religion, but they haven’t . . . they’ve got a standin case of 
the botts or the mullygrubs and a big dost of snakeroot tea, 
with some liver pills throwed in, would knock their religion 
sky high in three days by the watch.””° 

Knowing his readers’ interest in church anecdotes, Rufus 
provided them with many such stories; and in most of these 
narratives it was unregenerate rascals like the horsetrader, 
Andy Lucas, and the political trickster, Blev Scroggins, who 
rather than the professional psalm singers were the heroes. 
Sanders showed that people sometimes come to church for 
other than religious purposes and use their religious con- 
nections for personal profit. Horsetrading was an absorbing 
topic of conversation in the Panther Creek community, and 
more than once Rufus proved that it could be profitably 
combined with religion. He told a story about how Andy 
Lucas was converted three times in one summer, and twice 
to his own financial advantage. First, he went to a Methodist 
protracted meeting, marched up to the mourners’ bench and 


19 Ibid., November 3, 1895. 
20 Ibid., March 18, 1894. 
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was saved; then after the services he made horse trades in 
which he took woeful advantage of the good brethren. In the 
next month he successfully repeated this performance with 
the Free Will Baptists, but he did not fare so well several 
weeks later when, after he had confessed his sins and been 
saved in the Hard Shell Baptist Church, the preacher whom 
he tackled at dinner as a probable victim “jest naturally 
swapped the living socks off him. He wound up at last with 
a horse that was moon-eyed and bellused and would shy at 
his own shadow, which he sold out soon for ten dollars.’’* 

These Hard Shell Baptists, incidentally, provided more 
absurd stories than did any other sect, but almost always 
along with his poking fun at them, Sanders showed admira- 
tion for their sturdy individualism, which could not be 
coerced by the false prophets of softer sects or of any other 
new-fangled devices of the Devil. 

A favorite subject of anecdotes was the frequency with 
which errant members were turned out of the church; and 
the columnist’s sympathy was, in most cases, with the of- 
fenders. Uncle Pete Redley, for example, was turned out for 
betting on a horse race; but, as Rufus stoutly affirmed, he 
always paid his debts and finally died comfortably in his 
bed at home instead of in the poor house.” There were also 
two pillars of the church who were caught running a still 
and were ousted in spite of the fact that they were straight 
in their dealings and sold good liquor. ‘“They couldn’t turn 
water into wine, but they could turn ripe apples and peaches 
into brandy. ‘They give every man a square deal and honest 
measure.’** Such comments as this indicate that Rufus felt 
that these and others who suffered similar misfortunes were 
more sinned against than sinning. On one occasion, how- 
ever, he thoroughly approved of the ousting procedure. Of 
21 Ibid., September 13, 1896. 


22 Ibid., November 25, 1894. 
23 Ibid., April 8, 1894. 
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all bad religious practices, the worst, in his opinion, was that 
of mixing religion and politics, particularly if the politics 
was of the Populist persuasion. Being a ‘Daylight Democrat” 
himself he was naturally critical of the activities of the 
Populists and their associate organization, the Farmers’ Al- 
liance, in this respect. He told with great relish about a 
young member of the Pilgrim’s Rest Baptist Church who 
after he joined the Farmers’ Alliance was turned out of the 
church. The Alliance split the Methodists, as well, and al- 
most brought disaster to the Christian Church, of whose 
members all except two went into the Alliance and even 
turned their minister out of the pulpit because he objected 
to the new organization. Then, Sanders caustically com- 
mented, they had no church services but plenty of political 
meetings.** The preachers who followed the Third Party 
were severely criticized because they blamed the government 
instead of -the sinners for hard times,” an attitude which was 
thoroughly at variance with the independent frontier spirit 
of Sanders and his friends, who were convinced that by com- 
mon sense, industry, and thrift, regardless of depressions or 
other economic problems, a man could surely rise to pros- 
perity and, as an inevitable corollary, maintain happiness 
and health. 

The Sketches mirror many pioneer thought patterns which 
lingered in the minds of the Alabama back country folks. 
Outstanding among these, was a distrust of college-educated 
preachers and those that showed urban influences. In most 
of the preacher tales which Sanders relates, the preacher 
heroes were remarkable for blunt sincerity and physical 
strength rather than for education or intellectual attributes. 
They were concerned with the down-to-earth problems of 
behavior rather than with spiritual values. Frequently, they 


24 Sketches, p. 100. 
25 Ibid., p. 112. 
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were illiterate, but if they had kind hearts and brawny 
arms, other deficiencies might be overlooked. A case in 
point was that of the Reverend Zeb Phillips who preached 
such a poor sermon one Sunday that Sim Brantley, one of his 
hearers, upon being asked to close the services with prayer, 
asked the Lord to give Zeb more sense so that he could preach 
a sermon now and then that the people could stand, or if 
this was impossible, to direct him into another vocation— 
maybe that of a cowpuncher or of a horseswapper. After the 
morning services the redheaded, raw-boned preacher “went 
for old man Sim Brantley like a blue darter hawk would go 
for a spring chicken” and gave him a good beating. When 
the congregation returned after dinner Parson Zeb apologized 
for his feeble ability in the pulpit and asked the congrega- 
tion to pray for him, but he emphatically requested that they 
send up their petitions in private and added, 


If any man opens up in public to tell the Lord what an infernal fool 
I am and asks Him to give me enough sense to preach, like Sim Brant- 
ley did, you can just go and pick you out a pleasant place to set 
down and watch the fur fly. . . . It ain’t necessary, at any rate, for 
any living mortal man to tell the Lord at the top of his voice and 
before the whole congregation that he made a natural born fool when 
he put the raiments of flesh and blood on the soul of Zeb Phillips. 
I hope the Lord will forgive me and Big Rock Church will have to 
forgive me for what has come to pass today and for what I’m about to 
say—but dadburn a man who has got as little sense and as much 
religion as Sim Brantley.?6 


Henceforth there was no doubt in the minds of the con- 
gregation about the ministerial qualifications of the Rev- 
erend Zeb. He had licked his man. 

Not only in stories about preachers did Rufus show the 
current attitude of the superiority of common sense over 
book learning. He gave other instances in which this su- 


26 Advertiser, November 4, 1894. 
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periority was evidenced, of which the following one glorify- 


ing the practical intelligence of Uncle Josiah Jernigan is 
characteristic: 


Well, he don’t know anything for certain when it comes to books 
and book learnin but what he don’t know about mules and niggers 


and horses and people and things was tore out of the first records 
in the first settlement of the country.27 


This distrust of education comes out again in the aphoristic 
comment: 


Take a good average agricultural editor and drop him down on a 
well regulated farm and he would be like a blind calf in high oats or ‘ 
a bobtail dog at a log walkin. The man that knows the woods is the 
man to blaze the way.?8 


The Sketches reflect the important roles played by the rail- 
road and the people’s antagonistic attitude toward big busi- 
ness which it represented. The traditional feuding result- 
ing from the train’s killing farm animals was embodied in 
the story of old Mrs. Garner and her fight with the railroad. 
She put in claim after claim for payment for her chickens 
and ducks which had been run over, but got no results. At 
last when she discovered the wings and feet of her best turkey 
gobbler on the track, she made another trip to the station to 
see the agent, ‘but he wouldn’t pay her a continental red 
cent for her turkey, to say nothing of the backage on chick- 
en.’® Mrs. Garner, being a person of determination and 
action, returned home, made a~big pot of lye soap, and 
smeared it on the ‘railroad track for about two hundred 
yards at the*high grade which was always hard for the train 
to pull in wet weather. Then she awaited results, and they 


27 Ibid., September 13, 1896. 

28 Sketches, p. 87. 

29 Ibid., p. 176. 
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were as she had anticipated. At daybreak the next morning 
four trains were stalled at the gravel cut and there had been 
two collisions with three derailed cars. Naturally, the rail- 
road carried the case to court but the judge decided in favor 
of Mrs. Garner, saying “that if as big a thing as a railroad 
couldn’t hold its own against one old widow woman .. . 
they ought to take out and quit.”* This case, it should be 
noted, like others against the railroad in the ’80’s and ’90’s 
was won because popular sentiment was in favor of the de- 
fendant. 

There are tall tales and Texas jokes in the Sketches, espe- 
cially those of the Texas liar type and some of them showed 
that Texas did not have a monopoly on liars, that upon 
occasion an Alabamian could outlie a Texan; although, as 
a rule, even in Rufus Sanders’ columns, the Lone Star state 
held the palm. That Alabamians were also masters of the 
art is manifest in Rufus’s encounter on a train with a Texan 
who asked him how Alabamians managed to dodge the poor- 
house and the graveyard in their poor state. Rufus replied: 


Well, sir, we don’t have no graveyards in Alabama. They have gone 
clean and clear out of fashion. The land is powertul pore in spots— 
too pore to sprout cowpeas or grow bull nettles, but if crops are 
extra short and times are uncommon hard we can chaw rosin and 
eat fried lightwood knots and drink branch water and keep out of 
the poorhouse. . . . People used to die sometimes . . . but they don’t 
do that now ... here and there you'll run into a man that put too 


much salt in his dirt when he was a boy and has turned into a petri- 
fied rock.31 


And he went on to say that if a man ever took a fool notion to 
commit suicide all he had to do was to move out of Alabama. 
As a rule in three days after he crossed the state line he would 
keel over and die—but that as long as he stayed in Alabama, 


30 Ibid., pp. 177-178. 
31 [bid., p. 81, 
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he remained hale and hearty. Sanders told anecdote after 
anecdote on this theme, indicating its popularity with nine- 
teenth century readers, and he always used the stock elements 
of the tall tale; vanity, boasting, hyperbole, and fantastic 
simile as well as the typical copious flow of disparaging 
epithets. He described a schoolroom scene in which a bright 
little boy indulged in characteristically tall talk. The teacher 
called upon him to recite when visitors were present, and he 
responded in true pioneer fashion: 


“By hokeys, I’m the red-headed woodpecker you’re looking for’ says 
Simeon after squirtin a stream of tobacco juice halfway across the 
puncheon floor . . . “Spell some there Simeon,” says he. Simeon 
took the book. “I'll be doubly dadburned if I do” says Simeon. “I 
spelt right along there last week, and I don’t chaw my tobacco but 
oncst, kurnel. . . . Didn’t I pull that very place day before yestiddy 
kurnel? . . . Blamed if I didn’t, kurnel, and if you take Simeon 
Hunnicut for a short horse, you are jest simply barkin up the wrong 
stump. I'll be eternally bung stung if I open the pot there.’%? 


Lloyd’s works contain many such examples of tall talk 
along with a multitude of tales that were popular in his day. 
There are stories of widowers who married too soon after 
the deaths of their wives and regretted it, anecdotes about 
the comic escapades of drunkards and numskulls, exciting 
accounts of midnight horse races, descriptions of floods and 
fires, of infares and wakes, of shooting matches and of hunt- 
ing adventures in'which phantom coons and possums plagued 
the hunters; all the traditional material of rural life in cen- 
tral Alabama during the past century. And, as further evi- 
dence of Rufus Sanders’ popularity, he was not infrequently 
given front-page space in the papers of the state.** 

Lloyd’s violent and tragic death shocked the state. He was 
shot down in cold blood by John Gafford on the afternoon 


82 [bid., p. 32. 
33 See Marion Standard, January 31, 1897 and other issues of this year. 
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of August 25, 1897, “brutally assassinated,” stated the next 
day’s Mobile Daily Register, “the weapon used being a 
double-barrelled shotgun.” On the twenty-seventh the Reg- 
ister added editorially: 


The killing of Francis A. Bartow Lloyd. . . is not an ordinary 
affair, whether regarded as a crime or as a calamity. As a crime it 
takes rank among the most unexpected and extraordinary of events. 
No man seemed less in danger of assassination than Mr. Lloyd... . 
The calamity is his death. Alabama and the South have reason to 
mourn the untimely taking off of this regional genius. When the 
question was asked who should succeed Bill Nye as the national 
humorist, we had no hesitancy in naming “Rufus Sanders,’’ who, in 
our opinion, possessed a very pretty wit, and a fund of humor that 
would in time have captured the hearts of all the people just as it 
has captured the hearts of the South. 


Other papers printed long accounts of Lloyd’s prowess, 
lamenting his untimely death. Stated the Troy Messenger: 


As a newspaper man Mr. Lloyd was careful, painstaking and in- 
teresting in everything he undertook, giving the greatest satisfaction 
to the papers he served and the public who read after him. His Rufus 
Sanders papers, gentle and quaint, have been the delight of thousands 
of readers and many papers.*4 


And the Mobile Daily News added: 


F. B. Lloyd, better known as “Rufus Sanders,” a well known dialect 
writer who has been on the platform pretty much all over the South, 
was killed yesterday by John Gafford. . . . His writings under the 


nom de plume of Rufus Sanders have gained him a national reputa- 
tion.35 


‘These comments, typical of the many appreciative stories and 
editorials which appeared in the local and national press, 


34 September 1, 1897, copied from the Montgomery Advertiser. 
35 August 26, 1897. 
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were nevertheless among the more restrained. Many papers 
were extravagant in their claims for Lloyd’s talents and pro- 
ductions. Few dared dwell upon the reasons behind Gafford’s 
shooting of the humorist, however. Various motives were 
given. Friends of both men maintained’ the assassination 
was the finale of a political grudge, long outstanding; others 
believed that the matter was purely personal, an affair of 
family honor. But it was, every paper agreed, a great tragedy 
which cut short the career of an important newspaperman 
and an American humorist of the first rank. 

In spite of the brevity of the period in which he wrote, 
Lloyd left a definite contribution to Southern social history 
and folklore. His Sketches make the backcountry about which 
he wrote alive for us today. They show that Sanders and his 
neighbors were dominated by the patterns of the frontier 
thought and behavior rather than by those of the aristocratic 
plantation legend. And this is the prime significance of 
Bartow Lloyd’s work; that it has captured in exaggerated 
but realistic form a section of life which has been obscured 
by the romantic concept current in Southern literature of 
the nineteenth century. It is another piece of evidence show- 
ing the importance of the plain people in the shaping of 
our culture. 
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William Manning Lowe and the 
Greenback Party in Alabama 


By FRANCES ROBERTS 


The Republican party ceased to be an important factor in 
Alabama politics after 1876.1 Complete political victory of 
the Democratic-Conservative party in 1874 (it was not of- 
ficially entitled simply the Democratic party until 1906), 
the adoption of a new constitution the year after, and the 
powerful “White Man’s Movement” to restore white su- 
premacy had combined to re-start the state on the road to 
political stability. As soon as the restoration got under way, 
many leaders began to assume an air of independence to 
which they had been unaccustomed since before the Civil 
War.” They began to fight for issues which they deemed 
right, even though they knew that in so doing they would 
be taken, perhaps permanently, out of the Democratic ranks.* 
Among these was William Manning Lowe of Madison Coun- 
ty, a fearless Confederate veteran who became the champion 
of the masses struggling for financial relief from mortgage- 
ridden farms and low farm prices. 

Up until 1878 Lowe had always been a staunch Democrat, 
but his chief political contribution to Alabama was as a 
leader of the Greenback party which rose to prominence in 
the eighth congressional district between 1878-1882. Indeed, 
the beginning of the party in Madison County can be traced 
to Lowe’s open attack on convention rule in county politics in 
1878, an outburst which resulted from his failure to secure 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Associa- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, April 7, 1951. 

2 Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama (University, 1934), pp. 502-519, 578-582. 
8 Thomas J. Taylor, “History of Madison County [Alabama],” unplublished MS 
in possession of Douglas Taylor, Huntsville, Alabama. 
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the Democratic nomination for Congress in 1876. At this 
meeting Lowe was supported by Jackson, Limestone, Madi- 
son counties, while Joshua Burnes Moore, a Franklin County 
legislator, had the support of the western counties of the 
district. After balloting for more than a hundred times, both 
contenders withdrew their names from nomination in an 
attempt to break the convention deadlock. At this point a 
“dark horse’ candidate, W. W. Garth of Huntsville, was 
nominated along with Laurence R. Davis of Limstone and 
John D. Rather of Decatur. Although Lowe and Moore were 
again placed before the convention, Garth won the nomina- 
tion. Lowe felt that Garth, in letting his name remain be- 
fore the convention after Lowe had been renominated, had 
caused a split in the Madison County vote, thus leading to 
his defeat.* Since nomination by the Democratic and Con- 
servative party at that time meant victory in the general 
election in November, Garth represented the district in Con- 
gress, 1876-1878, and of course became a strong contender 
for re-election. Lowe, realizing that the Madison County 
Democratic and Conservative Executive Committee would 
most likely seek Garth’s renomination, launched an attack 
on the convention method of nominating candidates, calling 
it undemocratic and machine-controlled. He also challenged 
Garth to meet him in a primary election in order to let 
the people of Madison County decide who should receive the 
county nomination for congressman. 

Up until this time Lowe’s record as a public servant and a 
Democrat had been without question. After the Civil War, 
in which he had served as lieutenant colonel on General 
James H. Clanton’s staff, he had been elected solicitor of 
Madison County, a post which he held until ousted by Re- 
construction measures in 1868. For the next two years he had 
served as county chairman of the Democratic and Conserva- 


4 Huntsville Advocate, August 28, 1878; Huntsville Democrat, August 14, 1878. 
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tive Executive Committee, and he had represented Madison 
County in the state legislature, 1870-1872. In 1875 he had 
been elected as a delegate to the Constitutional Convention 
where she worked to bring about restoration of sound gov- 
ernment for Alabama.’ Because of his power as a speaker 
with a keen sense of humor and straightforwardness in po- 
litical argument, he was popular with the masses.*° He also 
had the friendship and support of older independent thinkers 
of Madison,” and one of his best political friends had been 
his brother-in-law, Nicholas Davis, Jr., an old line Whig and 
often an independent in political matters. Both the Lowe 
and Davis families had long been prominent in political 
affairs of Madison and Limestone Counties.* 

On the contrary, William Willis Garth, Lowe’s leading 
opponent in Madison County, had been in public office only 
once, as a congressman in 1876-1878. The son of a wealthy 
financier and railroad builder, he had received his early edu- 
cation in a private school and his law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and, after serving as a volunteer in the 
Mexican War, he had practiced law in Decatur until 1855, 
at which time he had joined a law firm in Huntsville. In 
1861 he had entered the Confederate Army and, as a lieu- 
tenant colonel, he had served on General James Longstreet’s 
staff throughout the war. After Appomattox he had resumed 
his law practice in Huntsville, remaining in this capacity 
until he entered politics in 1876.° 

Rumblings of political warfare could be heard when “‘Com- 
mon Sense and Scriptures to Prove It,” a stirring attack on 
the convention method of nominating candidates, appeared 


5 Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography 
(Chicago, 1921), IV, 1075. 

6 William C. Oates, “Memorial .. . Lawes Congressional Record, XIV, pt. 3, 
2057-2058 (February 3, 1883). 

7 Advocate, September 25, October 30, 1878; Democrat, October 9, 1880. 

8 Owen, op. cit., III, 463-486; IV, 1074-1075. 

9 Ibid., II, 642-643. 
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in the Huntsville Democrat, May 22, 1878 over Lowe’s 
pseudonym, “Veteran.” John Withers Clay, the Democrat’s 
editor for more than thirty years, having first failed to read 
the essay carefully before printing it, devoted four weekly 
issues to editorials explaining his stand favoring conventions. 
In his comments he stated the need for continuing strict 
control of nominations in order to avert a return to Radical 
rule and apologized for having printed the original article 
without an accompanying note of condemnation. And judg- 
ing from the “Letters to the Editor,” there was growing 
sentiment against convention nomination of candidates.” 
The rival Huntsville Advocate, edited by A. H. Brittin, an 
independent in politics, strongly endorsed Lowe’s stand 
against conventions.** The Huntsville Independent, another 
Democratic paper, edited by Frank Coleman, favored the 
primary election as a substitute for the convention.” 

Lowe’s second attack came in the form of a personal letter 
to A. W. Brewer of Scottsboro and later published in leading 
papers of the state. In his “Scottsboro Letter,” as it was 
called, he again attacked caucus politics, although most of his 
comments dealt with what he called the only important 
issue of the day—‘‘Finance.”’ In endorsing the Greenback 
party, he urged the speedy payment of the national debt in 
greenbacks, the repeal of the Resumption Act, abolition 
of the National Banking System, taxation of government 
bonds and securities, unlimited coinage of silver on equal 
terms with gold, and that all paper money as well as metal 
money of the United States be issued directly by the Federal 
government. All money issued, he declared, should by law 
be made absolute legal tender for all debts and dues both 


10 Democrat, May 22, 29, June 5, 12, 19, 1878. 
11 May 29, June 5, 12, 19, 26, 1878. 
12 June 6, 1878. 
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public and private and such money should be kept up to a 
minimum of at least $50 per capita.” 

Until 1878 the national financial issue had not played an 
important part in Alabama county and state politics. Though 
strong in its advocacy of economy in expenditures and reduc- 
tion of taxation, the state Democratic and Conservative party 
inade no attempt to take a financial stand contrary to that 
of the National Democratic party. Early in the summer of 
1878, Madison County’s Democratic and Conservative Ex- 
ecutive Committee had endorsed the state platform.* Some 
of its members, including Chairman Paul Jones, later avowed 
the cause of Greenbacks in July when a Greenback Club 
was formed at a political meeting at Kelly’s Mill. Elsewhere 
in the district the Greenback movement had gained some 
momentum. Two legislators from Lawrence County were 
elected on a Greenback and Labor party ticket in August and 
J. A. Steele of Colbert County was victorious as an independ- 
ent candidate.” 

On August 3 in a rally at Gurleysville, Lowe had chal- 
lenged Garth to meet him in a primary in order to let the 
people decide who could receive Madison’s thirty-two votes 
at the nominating convention. At this time he restated his 
stand on money matters and criticized Garth’s action in 
Congress. Editor Clay had been present to defend Garth’s 
position and J. B. Moore of Colbert County spoke in his 
own behalf for the congressional nomination. Instead of call- 
ing a primary election as Lowe had suggested, the county ex- 
ecutive committee announced that a convention would be 
held in Huntsville on August 9 for the purpose of electing 
delegates to the Decatur Convention.** On August 7 the 
delegates chosen from sixteen voting precincts of Madison 


13 Advocate and Democrat, July 31, 1878; Independent, August 1, 1878. 
14 Democrat and Advocate, June 5, 1878. 

15 Ibid., August 14, 1878. 

16 Jbid., August 7, 1878; Democrat, August 7, 1878. 
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county assembled at the court house to elect delegates to the 
Decatur Convention. According to the glowing report in the 
Democrat, the meeting was harmonious in every respect. 
Garth received the nomination without opposition and 
thirty-two delegates were instructed to vote for him at the 
district convention. The Advocate, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the harmonious meeting had been due to the 
absence of Lowe’s supporters, and a liner in its editorial 
column warned Garth’s supporters to “beware of the Ides of 
November.’’7 At the Decatur Convention, August 16, things 
did not move so smoothly as they had earlier. Garth’s forces 
met with stiff opposition from the western counties which 
were in favor of J. B. Moore, contender for the nomination 
two years earlier. On the thirty-second ballot, Rip Davis of 
Limestone County proposed that Moore and Garth meet 
in a district primary to let the people decide between them. 
This resolution was promptly voted down and on the next 
ballot Franklin County switched its full support to Garth, 
thus giving him a majority vote.’® 

The battle lines were now tightly drawn: one week after 
Garth’s nomination Lowe announced his candidacy as an 
Independent in the congressional race. Even at this point, 
however, he did not break with the Democratic-Conserva- 
tive party, but merely with its convention form of nomina- 
tion. In an address to the people, published in all the paper 
of the district, he restated what he had already made clear in 
his “Scottsboro Letter.” 


17 Advocate and Democrat, August 14, 1878. 

18 Democrat, August 21, 1878. 

19 Advocate, August 28, 1878; Democrat, August 28, October 9, 1878. In the mean- 
time J. B. McClellan of Athens, an Independent who had polled a small vote 
in the 1876 race against Garth, announced that he would again be a contender 
for the congressional post. According to the Democrat, McClellan’s withdrzwal 
from the race a few weeks later was due to a compromise between the two In- 
dependents. Editor Clay pointed out that a committee had met and decided in 
favor of Lowe after both candidates had submitted the question to them for a 
decision. 
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During September and October the battle, which spread 
itself over the entire district, was conducted in three distinct 
phases.. In the first phase both candidates used basic prin- 
ciples in their arguments. Garth’s forces contended that pres- 
ervation of the Democratic and Conservative party was all 
important. They avowed the cause of Greenbacks but said 
that money matters could be solved by their party’s action. 
Lowe attacked Garth’s “lukewarm” stand on finance and 
asserted that, in preserving the Democratic and Conservative 
party by means of a machine dedicated to “‘class’’ interests, 
real democracy had become only a myth.” After two or 
three weeks of canvassing on a high plane, both candidates 
moved into the second phase of the battle, that of debunk- 
ing each other’s political records. Lowe singled out Garth's 
affirmative vote on a bill to require a $3,000 property 
qualification for holding office in the District of Columbia 
in an attempt to prove that his vote had been for the classes 
instead of the masses.” Garth also found flaws in Lowe’s 
legislative record which seemed to indicate discrimination 
against the Negro.” By the end of the sixth week the cam- 
paign was nearing its close and the ‘‘mud-slinging’’ phase 
began. Lowe accused Garth of not fighting in the recent war 
and being a bond-holding aristocrat who worked for the rich 
and of buying votes in some instances and frightening 
Negroes away from the polls in others. One story about 
Garth contended that he had sold a Confederate soldier a 
chicken and demanded that it be paid for in gold.** These 
accusations were promptly denied by Garth and his followers 
who retaliated by accusing Lowe of being a drunkard, a 


20 Ibid. and Advocate, September 4, 11, 18, 25, 1878. 
21 Ibid., October 2, 1878. 

22 Democrat, October 2, 1878. 

23 Advocate, October 9, 16, 23, 30, November 6, 1878. 
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gambler, a debt dodger, and an egotist who had deserted 
party ranks because of ambition.” 

By the time election day drew near some members of the 
press were beginning to admit that Lowe’s Greenback fol- 
lowing was growing. The Democrats and Conservatives 
showed some signs of anxiety too, because several state 
leaders, including Governor George Houston and Senator 
John Tyler Morgan, were brought into the district on the 
eve of the election to speak for Garth. When Lowe’s printed 
ballots were circulated, they bore the heading, ‘People’s 
Greenback Party” thus showing that he had agreed to run 
under that party’s banner. The steady growth of the Green- 
back movement was also evidenced by the fact that a state 
convention was called in September to formulate a platform 
of principles and to perfect its organization. At this time 
J. N. Carpenter of Birmingham was chosen president of the 
group and A. H. Brittin secretary. 

When the votes were counted, it was found that Lowe had 
won by a majority of something over 1900. Jubilant over 
their victory, the Greenbackers gathered at the Huntsville 
courthouse the night following the election, formed a 
torchlight parade and led by a brass band marched to Lowe’s 
home. From the colonade of his home Lowe spoke in a clear, 
forceful voice to a hushed, attentive audience, expressing his 
appreciation to all who had supported him. In reasserting 
his belief in the financial platform of the Greenback party, 
he stated that he would fight for the plain people’s cause until 
victory was won. He pointed out that he had always been a 
Democrat and that in entering the race for Congress he had 
done so because of his sense of duty to his people. In con- 
cluding his remarks he declared, “Whosoever casteth out 
bondholding devils in the name of liberty, we hail him as 
friends and brother. We lock shield and shoulder with him 


24 Ibid. and Democrat, October 9, 16, 23, 30, November 6, 1878. 
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now and in 1880 we will march forward with him to victory 
in the great and final contest between the money power and 
9995 


the people. 
As the smoke cleared from the political battlefield each 


party began to analyze Lowe’s victory. Editor Clay of the 
Democrat claimed (November 6) that the Democratic defeat 
had been due to Radical efforts supported by money from 
Washington Republicans, to Communists who stirred up 
the poor against the rich, and to disappointed Independent 
office-seekers who used falsehood as a brazen front to “‘clamor 
for inflected, irredeemable greenback currency in place. of 
gold and silver’ and at the same time attempt to destroy 
the established party. On the same day Brittin of the Ad- 
vocate asserted: “‘The rule of the caucus is broken. In all 
history of our beloved Alabama is not recorded such a vic- 
torious uprising of the hard working patriotic, independent 
voters of the state as was displayed in the Congressional elec- 
tion in this district, which has just closed. They have had 
the independence to defy the tyranny of caucus and party 
dictation. . . .” And in the Independent (November 7) 
Editor Frank Coleman, a Garth supporter, made only one 
editorial comment: “In the far future it may possibly be per- 
mitted unto us, as we dandle our grand-children on our 
knee, to tell them of a time when the Democrats practiced the 
convention system in North Alabama.” 

Encouraged by such a decided victory, the Greenbackers 
set out to perfect their organization so that they might make 
good showings in all local, state and national elections of 
1880. The Democrats and Conservatives, on the other hand, 
were determined to turn defeat into victory in the coming 
election. 


25 Advocate and Democrat, September 4-November }3, 1878. Lowe’s maiority of 
votes car: from Madison, Lawrence, Limestone and Franklin counties Morgan 

s. Morgan, 
Lauderdale and Colbert supported Garth. 
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For the Greenbackers 1879 was a year of organization. 
When the new party began to take shape, various groups had 
brought with them their own ideas of local, state, and na- 
tional reforms. Thus was the party a “catch all” for discon- 
tented groups, and its original objectives were easily modified 
from time to time until the party’s identity was at least to 
become lost in a greater insurgency movement, the Populist 
Revolt. Complete party organization in Madison County was 
achieved at a Greenback rally held at Hickory Flat, August 
30, 1879. J. P. Whitten of Madison was elected chairman 
of the county committee and W. B. Jones of Huntsville sec- 
retary. Congressman Lowe and Paul Jones, former chairman 
of the Democratic and Conservative Executive Committee, 
were the principal speakers. Lowe spoke of his fight for 
the Greenback cause in Washington and reasserted his belief 
in the ultimate victory of the people in their struggle against 
the money interests of Wall Street. At the conclusion of his 
speech the crowd endorsed Lowe as their leader in Con- 
gress.”° 

To aid in perfecting the district organization of the Green- 
backers, Lowe and Jones made a three months tour of the 
district. According to William H. Moore, a special reporter 
who covered each meeting for the Advocate, they were well 
received. Upon his return to Huntsville in late November, 
Lowe stated that he had observed a rapid growth of the 
Greenback party in the district and that he felt sure of a party 
victory in 1880.?7 

Meanwhile, the Democrats had not been idle in this po- 
litical ‘‘off year.’’ Besides sending out speakers to combat the 
spread of Greenbackism, they had aided in the reorganization 
of Alabama’s election laws. Early in 1879 the Democratic 
legislature had enacted a new law that called for a ballot of 


26 Advocate, September 2, 1879. 
27 Ibid., September 2, 10, November 26, 1879. 
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white paper which could bear no marks, figures, rulings, 
characters or embellishments, and on which the names should 
be printed or written, together with the designated office for 
which they were running. These ballots were to be folded 
by the voters and handed to election officials who would 
place them in the ballot boxes without being numbered. 
Advocates of the law said that it would insure secret ballot 
and decrease political intimidation at the polls. Opponents 
of the measure concluded that it was a sure way of giving 
election officials power to govern election results.” 

During the year the state Democratic Executive Committee 
issued several policy statements, urging its members to con- 
solidate its forces, compromise its differences, and rally its 
full support in obtaining a Democratic victory in 1880.” 

What had seemed to be a hard political fight in 1878 
proved to be only a skirmish in comparison to the political 
struggle which took place in the Tennessee Valley in 1880. 
In every elective political office, Greenbackers and Inde- 
pendents opposed the Democratic and Conservative candi- 
dates and in many instances furnished stout opposition. 
Meanwhile, in the House of Representatives, Congressman 
Lowe and fourteen other Greenbackers continued their 
fight for financial aid to the laboring classes. Since the Re- 
sumption Act had become an accomplished fact about which 
they could do nothing, their attention was turned to the 
question of funding the national debt.* Althought Lowe 
seemed to have tried hard to accomplish what he set out to 
do in Congress, he met with little success. Congressman 
Oates of Alabama said that Lowe came to Congress as a 
teacher, but had to return to the rank of a student in order 
to learn that national policies could not be changed rapidly.*! 


28 Ibid., February 5, 1879 and Democrat, February 5, 12, 1879. 
29 Democrat, March 10-June 24, 1879. 

30 Ibid., April 21, 1880. 

31 Oates, op. cit., XIV, pt. 3, 2057. 
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As election time drew near Lowe returned to the state to aid 
the Greenback fight for political control of Alabama.” 

In April, 1880, when A. H. Brittin’s suggestion of organi- 
zation was adopted by the State Executive Committee, the 
final step was taken to transform Greenback Clubs into 
political organizations.: According to this method meetings 
were to be held in each of the eight congressional districts 
for the purpose of selecting delegates to the national con- 
vention in Chicago, June 9. The state committee was then 
to select two delegates at large. After the national convention 
a state convention was to be held to elect a new committee 
and to put out a state ticket. The district meetings were 
also instructed to select two delegates in each county to per- 
fect their own organizations.** 

In accordance with this plan, a district Hectines was called 
in Decatur on May 10. A. H. Brittin and J. J. Woodall of 
Decatur were elected delegates to the national convention 
and the Huntsville Advocate was voted the official state 
organ of the Greenback Labor party. After the business 
session, J. H. Randall, who had been on a four months’ 
speaking tour of the state, made his concluding speech in 
Alabama, in which he urged support of the national party’s 
program. After the district meetings were held, J. N. Car- 
penter, state president, issued a call for a state convention in. 
Montgomery on June 24. He urged all clubs, farmers clubs, 
and workingmen’s groups to send delegates, and he espe- 
cially invited people who were opposed to “ring rule” to 
call mass meetings and send delegates. A week before the 
convention a conference of Greenbackers was called in Hunts- 
ville and William Lowe, L. W. Day, W. H. Moore, Paul L. 
Jones and A. H. Brittin were among those chosen to repre- 
sent Madison County.** 

32 Advocate, June 23, 1880. 


83 Ibid., April 14, 1880. 
34 Ibid., May 10, 26, June 23, 1880. 
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On June 24 the state convention met and discussed means 
for more effective state and national organizations as well as 
measures for the political and economic relief to a “caucus- 
ridden; tax-burdened people of the state.” An attempt was 
made to give all discontented groups some consideration. 
The platform of the Greenback Labor party (which had 
been adopted in Chicago on June 12) was reaffirmed and 
its candidates were endorsed. The state administration was 
denounced for changing the election laws so as to open the 
door for fraud and perjury, and reforms in the educational 
and convict systems were urged. Demands were made that 
all property bear equally the burden of taxation, and ring 
rule, favoritism, and class legislation of the Democratic 
administration were condemned. Members of the Hunts- 
ville delegation were placed on all key committees of the 
convention. Lowe served on the committee on permanent 
organization, while Brittin and Day worked with the com- 
mittee on nominations. Day was also elected to succeed 
Brittin as secretary of the organization. On the state ticket 
James M. Pickens, of Lawrence County, was nominated for 
governor and Paul L. Jones, of Madison, became the party’s 
choice for attorney general.* 

During this time the Democrats had not been idle. The 
April municipal elections in Huntsville had sounded a seri- 
ous note of warning. Zeb Davis had been re-elected mayor 
by only one vote and two Negroes had won places on the 
town council.*® John Brandon, county chairman of the 
Democratic-Conservative party announced that a mass meet- 
ing (instead of a convention) would be held in order to 
nominate delegates to a state convention. Care was taken 
to assure members of the meeting that the delegates were 


35 Ibid., June 29, 1880. At this time the state and national platform of the Green- 
back Labor party were shifted from financial to social-economic reform. 
86 Democrat, April 7, 1880. 
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chosen democratically.27 Twenty-four delegates were sent to 
Montgomery on June 9 to help draw up a strong platform and 
to nominate a slate of state officers which would insure victory 
in the August elections. Governor Rufus W. Cobb was re- 
nominated to head the ticket which was backed up by a plat- 
form pledged to economy and efficiency of government and 
tax reduction. The party also advocated needed reforms 
similar to those voiced by the Greenbackers. 

Since all Madison County officials were up for election, 
the executive committee announced that primary election 
would be held in July to allow the people to decide who 
should represent them in the August elections. It warned, 
however, that all people voting in the primary would be ex- 
pected to support the Democratic-Conservative platform in 
August.** Forty-two candidates announced for various posi- 
tions and on July 9 a complete slate was chosen.** 

To oppose this ticket the Greenbackers joined with the 
Republican faction in Madison County and brought out a 
compromise ticket which included two Negro candidates.” 
This fusion was probably brought about because the Repub- 
licans, instead of putting out a state ticket, had urged their 
forces to vote for Greenback candidates.*t Rather than 
strengthening the Greenback forces in Madison County, how- 
ever, the idea seemed to confuse issues and the people. 
Some of the Negroes of the Democratic-Conservative party 
voted for Negroes on the Greenback ticket, while some white 


37 Ibid., April 14, 1880. 

38 Jbid., June 16, 23, 30, 1880. 

39 W. W. Richardson, probate judge; John W. Cooper, sheriff; Thomas J. Taylor, 
circuit court clerk; James H. Ware, tax collector; J. H. Landman, tax assessor; 
A. M. Wynn, county treasurer; E. C. Betts, John W. Grayson, B. C. Lanier, Jr., 
legislators. 4 

40 Others on the ticket were: Richard Medlin, sheriff; Henry Barnard, circuit 
clerk; Frank A. Hamer, tax assessor; Hugh L. Toney, tax collector; J. W. P. 
Kelley, treasurer; Hermon Humphrey, Richard C. Carter, Henry C. Binford, rep- 
resentatives. 

41 Democrat, July 21, 1880; Advocate, July 28, 1880; Walter L. Flemming, Civil 
War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1905), p. 798. 
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people who supported the Greenback ticket voted for the 
white candidates on the Democratic-Conservative ticket. 

In July James B. Weaver, Greenback nominee for presi- 
dent, made an extensive tour of Alabama, and Congressman 
Lowe and James Pickens also spoke in almost every county. 
But the efforts of the Greenback Labor party were all in 
vain. In Madison County, as well as all over the state, the 
Democrats and Conservatives won the major victories.** 

Although there were three contenders for the Democratic- 
Conservative nomination for Congress at the Decatur Con- 
vention in August, 1880, General Joe Wheeler of Lawrence 
County was easily nominated because of his brilliant Civil 
War record and untiring efforts on behalf of the party. As 
a member of the Congressional Executive Committee of the 
district he had become well known as an able speaker and 
politician.** And as the battle lines formed for the next 
political struggle the Democrats felt that they had at least 
found a match for William Manning Lowe. 

But September 1, 1880, issue of the Advocate suddenly 
announced that Lowe would not be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, adding that his withdrawal was due to the recent elec- 
tion law and to a Garfield ticket which was being circulated 
in the state. 

At a Greenback rally held at New Market, August 30, 
Lowe spoke on behalf of the Greenback cause. He reviewed 
his congressional attempt to relieve the financial distress of 
the country. He said that he had “introduced a bill to 


42 Democrat, July 21, 1880; Advocate, August 4, 1880; Independent, August 5, 1880. 
Judging from later events, the Greenback party during this campaign probably lost 
some of its original agrarian supporters and became dominated by Republicans 
under a new name. 

43 Democrat, July 14, August 14, 1880. 

447bid., August 25, 1880. 

45 Ibid., August 25, 1880, had printed a rumor to this effect. J. B. McClellan, In- 
Se candidate, stated that he had heard Lowe say he would not seek re- 
election 
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abolish National Banks which Speaker Randall referred to 
a hard money committee, and it there sleeps the sleep of 
the righteous.” After speaking for more than an hour he 
introduced J. B. McClellan to the audience as an able Inde- 
pendent leader. McClellan’s speech was well received, but 
in the discussion which followed he differed from the Green- 
backers by stating that he would support the Hancock ticket 
in the presidential race. According to Brittin, this stand did 
not set well with the Greenbackers who had worked hard 
for the Weaver ticket. 

The actual happenings within the ranks of the Green- 
backers were not recorded in any of the weekly papers, but 
Clay of the Democrat made a prediction. He said that Lowe © 
was using McClellan as a “decoy duck’’ for his own benefit 
and added that, if McClellan could not get the votes, Lowe 
figured that McClellan would withdraw from the race. If 
the Republicans could be prevailed upon not to nominate a 
candidate, Clay concluded, Lowe would feel that his chances 
of election were good and would therefore become a candi- 
date.*® On September 21 Lowe in Florence announced his 
candidacy for re-election. The Democrats had anticipated 
this announcement and Leroy Pope Walker, veteran Demo- 
crat of forty years, was on hand to challenge Lowe. Walker 
said. later that he had gone to Florence, confident that he. 
knew all the answers, but after Lowe’s speech he had not 
been quite sure of his own position.*” Contrary to the Clay 
prediction, the Republicans brought out former Congress- 
man C. C. Sheats of Decatur as their candidate. However, 
before the fight was over both McClellan and Sheats with- 
drew, leaving the field of battle to Lowe and Wheeler.* 
The six-weeks contest which followed Lowe’s announcement 


46 Advocate and Democrat, September 1, 1880. 
47 Democrat, September 22, 1880; Oates, op. cit., XIV, pt. 3, 2058. 
48 Democrat, November 3, 1880. 
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proved to be hard and exciting, but it never degenerated to 
the “mud-slinging campaign” of 1878. 

Both Wheeler and Lowe had good military and political 
records. Neither candidate was embarrassed by personal 
wealth. Both were generally liked by the masses. (By this 
time the Greenback organization had been perfected to such 
an extent that Lowe became vulnerable to the caucus attack 
which he had used against Garth in 1878.) Lowe centered 
his attack on the Democratic and Conservative party and its 
inability to relieve the distress of the people. He accused 
its party leaders of being dominated by capitalists of the state 
and nation who were interested in making the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. Wheeler, on the other hand, attacked 
Lowe’s congressional record in a gentlemanly fashion, accus- 
ing him of siding with Republicans in Congress. He further 
urged the people to stick to their party which had done so 
much for them in recent years. He contended that the fi- 
nancial issue could be solved in due time by the Democrats. 
As the campaign drew to a close, Lowe and Wheeler both ac- 
cused each other of issuing a secret circular letter to stir up 
trouble. And when election day came, the Democrats carried 
the district for Hancock, the Republicans showed up with 
considerable strength for Garfield, and Weaver received only 
a negligible vote; but a majority of the people cut across party 
lines and voted for Lowe. 

It was now the Greenbackers turn to celebate. A large 
crowd with the usual torchlights, placards and music assem- 
bled at the courthouse on election night to celebrate Lowe’s 
victory. But Lowe’s triumph proved to be short-lived. It 
was discovered that the Greenback ballot had had some extra 
printing on it which designated the districts of the Weaver 
electors. These ballots were thrown out, as were a number 
of votes cast by people who, it was claimed, had not been 
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legally registered. After this purge Wheeler was declared to 
be elected by a majority of forty-three votes.*® 

Lowe’s lawyers immediately served notice that the election 
would be contested and, accordingly, a preliminary hearing 
was called before Judge Henry C. Speake at which time Lowe 
and Wheeler were both present. After hearing a number of 
witnesses the session was adjourned and the case was con- 
tinued until December. By March Lowe’s forces had not been 
able to establish the necessary evidence to effect a victory, so 
Wheeler was admitted to Congress with an election certificate 
granted him by the Attorney General of Alabama.” 

But the fight was still not over. Lowe and his friends 
worked for months to get enough evidence to unseat Wheeler. 
Finally, after nearly a year and a half the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Elections presented a majority report to the House 
of Representatives in which it recommended that Lowe re- 
ceive his seat in Congress.* This report, based on thousands 
of pages of evidence presented by both sides, contended that 
the election laws of Alabama did not give the election officials 
the right to reject ballots on the grounds that the district 
electors on the Greenback ticket were numbered as to district. 
These numbers, the report went on to state, could in no way 
affect the vote and therefore were unimportant. It contended 
further that in three instances there had been sufficient evi- 
dence presented to prove that the contestee’s party had been 
guilty of fraud at election time. After reviewing the hazy 
registration laws of Alabama, the report concluded that the 
contestant had received enough legal votes to give him a 
majority and should therefore be admitted to Congress. ‘The 
minority report, on the contrary, contended that all ballots 


49 Ibid., September 22, 29, October 6, November 17, 1880; Advocate, September 
22, November 3, 17, 1880; Independent, November 18, 1880. 

50 Democrat, November 24, 1880, March ?, 1881; Advocate, December 1, 1880. 
51“Contested Election—Lowe vs. Wheeler,” Congressional Record, XIII, pt. 5, 


4455-4505 (June 2, 1882). 
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rejected were properly rejected, that many more should have 
been rejected, that many votes were cast for the contestant by 
unregistered or otherwise disqualified voters, and that fraud 
had been committeed in some precincts in the interest of the 
contestant.*” 

On the second day of debate in the House, Wheeler ap- 
peared in his own behalf to declare that the election had been 
carried out in accordance with the laws of Alabama. Lowe, 
who was also present and suffering from a throat infection, 
asked that his defense speech be printed in the Congressional 
Record. At the close of debate, June 2, 1882, the House voted 
140 to 3 in favor of seating Lowe (140 members did not 
vote). He remained in Congress until July 1, at which time 
he traveled to Colorado Springs in an attempt to regain his 
health which had been impaired by a severe attack of bron- 
chitis and pneumonia.™ 

It was evident by this time that Lowe had broken com- 
pletely with the Democratic-Conservative party and had be- 
come an outright Greenback who was willing to acknowledge 
the support of Independent Republicans of his district. This 
fact was clearly brought out when he addressed his remarks 
to Greenbackers, Independent Republicans and true Demo- 
crats in a letter describing his victory in Washington.”® 

Meanwhile, in Madison County the Greenbackers (now 
called “Greenblackers’”’ by the Democrats) decided to bring 
out candidates for the legislature. D. D. Shelby was nomi- 
nated for the Senate and W. P. Williams, a Negro, W. W. 
Haden, and John W. Cochran were nominated for the 
House. James Sheffield, former legislator from Marshall 
County, contended for the Governor’s post while George P. 


52 Chester H. Rowell, A Historical and Legal Digest of All the Contested Election 
Cases in House of Representatives of the United States from Ist to 56th Congress 
1789-1901 (Washington, 1901), pp. 365-368.. 

53 “Contested Election—Lowe vs. Wheeler,” op. cit., XIII pt. 5, 4505. 

54 Oates, op cit., XIV, pt. 3, 2057; Advocate, October 18, 1882. 

55 Ibid., June 7, 1882. 
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Lane, of Madison County, ran for attorney general. “Fair 
elections” became the chief cry of the Greenbackers, al- 
though they retained all of their suggested social and eco- 
nomic reforms in their platform. In August, 1882 the Green- 
backers won their first Madison County victory, when their 
entire slate was elected to the legislature. In fact, five coun- 
ties in the district sent Greenbackers to the legislature. Shef- 
field carried Madison and Lawrence Counties, but made no 
showing in the state.°° 

At this point the Democrats became thoroughly alarmed. 
‘The Democrat warned that the basic issue of the day had 
grown to be White vs. Black Supremacy. He pointed out 
that in 1880 Hancock had received 13,007 votes in the dis- 
trict, Garfield 9,752 and Weaver only 2.828, thus showing 
that the Greenback following was primarily Republican, ex- 
cept in national elections when they refused to support the 
Greenback ticket. Quoting from the 1880 Census, he showed 
that the whites had a 9,000 majority of the 34,000 men in 
the district over twenty-one. This, he concluded, meant that 
in the next election the Democratic majority should be 9,000 
to insure white supremacy. 

All differences within the party seemed to have been 
erased before convention time, for Luke Pryor, former state 
senator and planter of Limestone County, was nominated in 
less than two hours at the Decatur Convention. Joe Wheeler, 
who had a strong following at the meeting, nominated Pryor 
for Congress and then spoke in his behalf. Warning the 
delegates of grave danger ahead, he urged the party to stick 
together on every issue. “Pryor Clubs” were organized 
throughout the district in an attempt to solidify the Demo- 
cratic forces. At meetings held in all parts of the district 
Pryor was aided in his campaign by Governor-elect O'Neal 
of Florence, Leroy Pope Walker of Huntsville, Joe Wheeler 


86 Ibid., July 19, August 16, 23, 1882. 
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of Lawrence County and Senator John Tyler Morgan of 
Selma.™ 

D. D. Shelby, Charles P. Lane and Lionel W. Day then 
began a counter-attack in favor of Lowe, who was still in 
Colorado Springs.** Early in September Lowe returned to 
Huntsville to take up his own fight, but his health prevented 
him from doing so. In October he was forced to abandon 
his speaking tour of the district and on October 12 he died.™ 

Realizing that the political fight must continue, the Green- 
backers nominated D. D. Shelby, Huntsville attorney; who 
had recently been elected state senator on the Greenback 
ticket. Shelby, considered to be an Independent Republican 
rather than a true Greenbacker, carried Madison, Lawrence, 
and Colbert Counties, but made only a fair showing against 
Pryor in November. Thus the post of congressman from 
the eighth district passed from the control of the Green- 
backers into the hands of the Democrats where it has since 
remained.” 

To say, as the papers did at the time, that “‘the Independent 
movement in North Alabama died with its leader,’ would 
not be true in its broadest sense.* It is evident from a study 
of the 1880-1882 elections that the leadership of the Green- 
back party shifted from those who had been Democrats to 
those who were considered to be more Republican than 
Greenbacker. ‘This shift seemed to have come with the fusion 
of the two groups in the 1880 election. After that time Lowe 
was one of the few original leaders who continued to be 
prominent in all the Greenback affairs. After Lowe’s death 
many of his followers returned to the Democratic and Con- 
servative party, probably because the insurgency movement 


57 Democrat, August 16, 23, 30, September 27, 1882. 

58 Advocate, September 20, 1882. 

59 Oates, op. cit., XIV, pt. 3, 2058; Advocate, October 18, 1882. 

60 Ibid., November 8, 1882. 

1Iron Age (Birmingham), October 19, November 16, 1882; Montgomery Adver- 
tiser, March 4, 1883. 
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had become a threat to white supremacy. Though they had 
been willing to vote for Lowe along with the Negroes who had 
avowed the Greenback cause, they were not willing to do 
so for other Greenback candidates, especially when Negroes 
once again began to seek public office.*® The Greenback 
Labor party, unimportant in national affairs after 1884, con- 
tinued to function as an organization in Alabama until 1890, 
but after 1882 its political influence was no longer that of an 
insurgency movement to right the grievances of discontented 
groups.® In the political history of this period Lowe and his 
Greenbackers may be placed with the idealists who helped 
to point the way for others to follow in gaining needed re- 
forms for the people of Alabama. 


62 Returns showed that Democrats won in city, county and state elections in 1884. 
63 Solon J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade; a Chronicle of the Farmer in Politics 
(New Haven, 1919), p. 96; John B. Clark, Populism in Alabama (Auburn, 1927); 
pp- 27-28; Moore, op. cit., p. 603. That the Republicans had taken over the 
Greenback party in Madison County is evidenced by the fact that in 1884 Lionel 
W. Day, Greenbacker, carried the county while the Republican ticket in the 
national election won a majority in the county. 
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Joseph Glover Baldwin: 


- Humorist or Moralist? 
By EUGENE CURRENT-GARCIA 


Joseph Glover Baldwin, author of The Flush Times of 
Alabama and Mississippi,’ has long enjoyed a secure, if mod- 
est, reputation as an ante-bellum frontier humorist. So great 
was the success of this one book, in fact, that it served to 
overshadow his achievements in other fields—his authorship 
of various non-humorous publications,” for example, and his 
brilliant career as jurist and associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Californias—as well as to obscure altogether his 
major literary aims and aspirations. Thus, although ‘scholars 
have carefully evaluated Baldwin’s contribution to the field 
of Southern humor,‘ his career as a whole has been neg- 
lected.> No fully rounded critical study of his work exists 


1 (New York, 1853, 1854, 1856; San Francisco, 1876, 1879, 1887, 1889; Americus, 


Ga., 1908). 
2 Party Leaders; Sketches of Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jack- 
son, Henry Clay, John Randolph ... (New York, 1854). W. B. Stewart, “Life 


of Joseph Glover Baldwin” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Vanderbilt University, 
1941) lists several of these. See also Walter Blair, Native American Humor (1800- 
1900), (New York, 1937), p. 85, n. 11. 

3 Baldwin was elected, not appointed, to the Supreme Court of California in Octo- 
ber, 1858. He served until January, 1862, at which time he resigned to devote 
his energies to private practice and to his writing, The period of his service was 
referred to by his fellow justices as a “judicial epoch,” in which two systems of 
jurisprudence, the Spanish and the English Common Law, had to be blended to- 
gether in the settlement of many complex cases. Baldwin’s opinions in these 
cases were called “monumental.” See “Proceedings in the U. S. Circuit Court, 
San Francisco, October 8, 1864, on the Occasion of the Death of the Late Hon. 
J. G. Baldwin,” Sacramento Daily Union, October 5, 1864. 

+See Blair, op cit., pp. 78-80; Arthur P. Hudson, Humor of the Old Deep South 
(New York, 1936), pp. 11-17; Franklin Meine (ed.), Tall Tales of the Southwest 
(New York, 1937), pp. i-xxxii; and Jeannette Tandy, Crackerbox Philosophers in 
American Humor and Satire (New York, 1925), pp. 66 ff. 

5 Trustworthy biographical sketches of Baldwin are few. Among the best are 
G. F. Mellen, “Joseph Glover Baldwin,” in Edwin A. Alderman and Joel C. 
Harris (eds.), Library of Southern Literature (Atlanta, 1907), I, 175-181, and 
“Joseph G. Baldwin and Flush Times,” Sewanee Review, IX, 171-181 (April, 1901); 
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in print,® and the only full-length biography of him remains 
unpublished.” Indeed, so little investigation of Baldwin has 
been published that one may still question whether he is to 
be regarded primarily as humorist, rather than as amateur 
social historian, jurist, or moralist.? A writer whose amusing 
portrayal of characters, scenes, and conditions of the old 
Southwest frontier attained the status of a minor classic, but 
whose ambition was to become the Macaulay of his age,® 
Baldwin seems to have suffered more than his share of 
obscurity. 

This prolonged obscurity derives largely from a chain of 
untoward circumstances. Baldwin was cut off in the prime 
of life, just as he was on the point of turning the full power 
of his mind to writing.%° In quick succession his three young 
sons, all of whom showed brilliant promise and who might 
have done much to enhance their father’s reputation, likewise 
met untimely deaths.‘ His brother Cornelius, who had 
served as his editorial assistant in preparing his books for the 
press, never completed the biography which he had under- 
taken to write after Joseph’s death. As a result, all the first- 


J. H. Nelson, “Joseph Glover Baldwin,” Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1928-1937), I, 538-539; and T. B. Wetmore, “Joseph G. Baldwin,” Transac- 
tions of the Alabama Historical Society, 1897-1898 (Tuscaloosa, 1898), II, 67-73. 
6 Estimates of Baldwin’s work as jurist may be found in H. H. Bancroft, History 
of California (San Francisco, 1888), VI-VII, and Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft 
(San Francisco, 1882-1890), XXV. 

7 See n. 2, above. 

8 Only two references are listed in Lewis Leary, Articles on American Literature 
Appearing in Current Periodicals (Durham, 1947), p. 36. 

9See Letter, Cornelius Baldwin to Mrs. Joseph Baldwin, New York City, July 21, 
1854. This letter, as well as all other MSS cited, are in the Lester-Gray Collection, 
New York Public Library. Microfilm copies are in the Alabama Collection, Uni- 
versity of Alabama Library, Tuscaloosa. 

10 Baldwin died September 30, 1844, 15ee forty-nine (see Cornelius Baldwin’s un- 
published “Memoir of Jo G. Baldwin,” p. 29). Hereinafter referred to as Memoir. 
11 The second son, Jo, Jr., aged twenty, died of tuberculosis shortly before his 
father; the third, Holly, died of the same disease, aged twenty-two, in 1868; 
and the oldest, Alexander, was killed in a train wreck in 1869 at twenty-eight. 
He had already attained a judgship in Nevada and was headed for a brilliant 
career in law and politics. 

12 See n. 10, above. 
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hand knowledge of Baldwin gathered together in the un- 
published documents of the Baldwin family remained un- 
explored for many years, until a trained scholar, Mr. Robert 
M. Lester, obtained possession of these documents in the 
1920’s. Circumstances, however, also prevented Mr. Lester 
from fulfilling his desire to write the first biography of 
Baldwin, despite his immeasurably valuable efforts in as- 
sembling and cataloging the materials for it. Thus, it has only 
been within recent years that these essential materials, now 
known as the Lester-Gray Collection, have been made.avail- 
able to scholars.’* 
As the Lester-Gray Collection receives further attention, 
it is quite likely that a reappraisal of Baldwin’s significance 
will result, since the various documents in the collection, espe- 
cially the letters, throw much new light on both the man and 
his times. Here, in paragraphs which their author clearly 
never intended to show the world, one sees the unfolding 
record of Baldwin’s struggles, anxieties, hopes, and fulfill- 
ments: his desire for wealth and professional prominence on 
the one hand and, these things achieved, his aspiration for lit- 
erary prestige on the other. Equally significant, if slightly less 
revealing, are the various other documents in the collection, 
among which are several items offering eloquent proof of the 
high and serious respect which Baldwin had earned from his 
former colleagues in the California Supreme Court." 


13 A native Alabamian, Mr. Lester has for many years been secretary of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. The Lester-Gray Collection (see n. 9, above) con- 
tains 220-odd family letters and many other legal documents, manuscripts, and 
miscellaneous items. Unfortunately, about forty letters written by or to Baldwin 
are known only through references made to them by his brother Cornelius (see 
n. 10, above). 

14 These include a number of short fragmentary sketches and speeches and two 
important longer fragments, the “Memoir” by Cornelius and Baldwin’s unpub- 
lished “Flush Times of California.” Also included are handwritten fragments of 
legal opinions, the original of Baldwin’s license to practice law in Alabama, 
personal notes, deeds, photographs, and newspaper clippings containing accounts 
of Baldwin’s death and tributes paid to his memory by members of the California 
Bar. 
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In these tributes to his memory, formally bestowed by 
ranking members of the California Bench and Bar, the key- 
note to a proper evaluation of Baldwin’s mind and character 
may be found. * For beneath their lofty phraseology runs 
the common sentiment, sincerely felt, that Baldwin had 
possessed a great legal mind and an almost inexhaustible 
capacity for sustained, serious effort. What counted _pri- 
marily with these men was not the modest literary fame 
Baldwin had brought with him to California in 1854, though 
his authorship of Flush Times and Party Leaders was not to 
be overlooked, but rather the immense labors he had per- 
formed as a Supreme Court justice between 1858 and 1862. 
From their point of view his extra-legal writings were but 
the product of his leisure hours, just as his humor “was only 
the sportive play of a healthy, robust intellect—the recrea- 
tion of a mind which, when girded for serious labor, was 
capable of keen analysis, comprehensive views and the cloth- 
ing of correct opinion with the graces of elegant rhetoric;’’ 
whereas ‘‘the business of his life was the law,” which he 
“studied as a science [and] practiced as a high and honorable 
profession.”** The chief monument to his ability, therefore, 
was to be found in the ten volumes of the Reports which 
coincided with his judicial career in California.** ‘The ma- 
jority of the opinions recorded therein were Baldwin’s, but 
even more noteworthy than the amount of his labor was the 
manner in which he had performed it. “Probably no State 
in the Union,” said the Chief Justice, “ever presented for 
legal investigation so many judicial problems, of so varied, 
novel and intricate a character as are found in the jurispru- 


15 Included among these were: Delos Lake, United States district attorney; W. W. 
Cope, former chief justice; Thompson Campbell, J. B. Crockett, S. J. Field, J. S. 
Hager, J. P. Hoge, and Gregory Yale. 

16 Sacramento Daily Union, October 3, 1864. 

17 Ibid., October 5, 1864. 

18 Reports of Cases Agreed and Determined in the Supreme Court of the State of 
California (1858-1862), X-XIX. 
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dence of California.’”” Yet such was Baldwin’s analytic grasp 
that, taking hold of this confused mass of litigation, within 
less than four years he had contributed more than any of his 
colleagues to clarifying the system of laws in the state. 

In the face of this really sizeable accomplishment it is not 
surprising to find that Baldwin’s judicial peers felt that his 
“literary reputation was singularly unjust to his actual 
merits.” To be commonly classed because of the popularity 
of his Flush Times “with the rollicking humorists of the 
school to which Johnson J. Hooper . . . and Judge Longstreet 
belonged’’® was from their standpoint less an asset than. a 
liability. Hence it was that each of these jurists in turn took 
pains to single out for special commendation, not only the 
mirth-provoking but also the soberer qualities of Flush 
Times,” which helped to distinguish it sharply from “that 
careless and roystering and rollicking mass of ephemeral 
exudings with which the press has teemed.” Hence too their 
mistaken belief that Baldwin’s second book, Party Leaders, 
“the philosophic product of his maturer years’, would in 
time provide the solider basis for his literary fame. To these 
men, who knew Baldwin intimately at the height of his in- 
tellectual power, it was plain that his bent lay not in the 
direction of humorous anecdote, but in that of political 
theory; and that had he lived the master effort of his career 
would have been a “philosophic history” of California.” 


19 Nearly 600 cases were said to be pending on the court docket when Baldwin 
took his seat, four-fifths of which passed through his hands; and the docket was 
cleared when he left. “He combined unwonted industry with most consummate 
ability. His adjudications are models of clear and logical perception, and reveal 
the most extensive research, and stringent power of analysis, and copious and 
refined illustration, and are characterized by grace of style, and scholarly learn- 
ing and sound deduction” (Daily Union, October 5, 1864). 

26 Such as his biographical essays on Sargent S. Prentiss and Francis Strother 
Lyons. 

21 This reference was doubtless to Baldwin’s “Flush Times of California,” the 
materials for which he was said already to have amassed. The existing fragment 
of this work, less than thirty typed pages, indicates that Baldwin had scarcely 
begun to organize his materials; however, the fragment may represent but a 
small portion of the work he had done on the project. 
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Viewed in the light of these testimonials, Baldwin’s literary 
career takes on a new significance, which helps to explain 
some of the seeming incongruities noted in his supposedly 
humorous productions. For rightly or wrongly Baldwin’s 
reputation has suffered the fate his fellow ‘justices lamented. 
His Party Leaders has been forgotten, his ultimate aims have 
been unknown; while his value as writer, judged exclusively 
on the basis of Flush Times, has been determined by com- 
paring his contributions to the literature of Southwest fron- 
tier humor with those of his fellow yarnspinners, Hooper, 
Longstreet, Harris, Thorpe, and Thompson.” Thus inter- 
preted his offerings fall short of the feats of characterization 
and anecdotal tall tale narrative accomplished by those contem- 
poraries. ‘Che generalized essay style in which they are writ- 
ten is sometimes too polished and leisurely, concludes Blair, 
“for an account of the brisk frontier and its rough inhab- 
itants;’’ while the omission of specific detail, and the paucity 
of direct discourse and of the actual rough and tumble 
episodes of frontier life often destroy their effectiveness. 
Though admittedly a diverting essayist who “laughingly 
perceives the comic topsy-turvy quality of law in a relatively 
lawless country [and] enjoys himself hugely as he writes the 
record of the strange assortment of men, ranging from ras- 
cals to statesmen,’** Baldwin has been labeled an ‘amateur. 
story teller’, whose wit and talent are “carelessly displayed.” 

The charge is justified only so long as Baldwin is regarded 
as an amateur story teller whose sole motive in Flush Times 
was to record with gay abandon the age of litigation in a 
lawless country, That such was his primary motive is doubt- 
less correct, but there is discoverable in Baldwin’s writing, 
even in Flush Times, another motive which grows increasing- 
ly perceptible as one follows the known course of his life— 


22 Tandy, op. cit., pp. 65-96; Blair, op. cit., pp. 62-101. 
23 Ibid., p. 79. 
24Tandy, op. cit., p. 83. 
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that is, the motive of the moralist. Like Swift or Shakespeare, 
who often employ the comic for a deadly serious purpose, 
Baldwin too uses satire and irony, though far less trenchantly, 
to expose the shams and vices of society for correction. His 
earliest literary effort, says his brother, was a three-act 
comedy he wrote at the age of sixteen ‘‘to ridicule certain up- 
starts about Staunton (Virginia), who having got up in the 
world, put on all the vulgar and pretentious airs of the par- 
venue, and turned up their aristocratic noses at their old 
companions and occupations—a class of men he always held 
in supreme loathing and contempt.’”° Several years later, 
while assisting his eldest brother, then editor of the Lexing- 
ton Gazette, Baldwin was again writing both satirical pieces 
and straight editorials for the newspapers;* and still later, 
shortly before his departure from Virginia in 1836, he was 
editing the Buchanan Advocate ‘“‘with distinguished ability, 
often fearlessly and successfully encountering upon political 
and other issues, the veterans of the press... . At least a 
page of every paper was filled with his pert, racy, and pointed 
editorials, highly flavored with wit and humor.’ 

Whether or not, as his brother believed, Baldwin would 
have become one of the country’s leading editors if he had 
chosen journalism for his profession, is problematical. He 
chose instead the law and, having “‘‘left behind him the red 
hills of his native village in the valley of the Shenandoah,’’* 
at the age of twenty-one headed for the fabulous Southwest 


25 Memoir, p. 6. The play was not published because the youthful author and his 
cronies could not raise the $40 needed to cover the printing costs. “Joe afterwards 
congratulated himself that the juvenile indiscretion never saw the light, and 
wisely threw the Ms. in the fire.” 

26 One of these pieces, written in collaboration with William Alexander Caruthers 
(author of The Cavaliers of Virginia and The Kentuckian in New York) was “a 
burlesque on the proceedings of the Democratic Convention . . . to nominate a 
candidate for Congress. They were ridiculed as kraut-eating Dutchmen, and a 
most amusing speech, high faluting, studded with dog-Latin and scripts of poetry 
[sic] was put into the mouth of the presiding Dutch officer” (ibid., p. 8). 

27 Memoir, p. 9. 

28 Flush Times, p. 47. 
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frontier to seek his fortune in that field. The record of his 
quest is told in both ludicrous and poignant terms in such 
essays as “My First Appearance at the Bar”, “The Bench and 
the Bar’, “How the Times Served the Virginians’, and “The 
Bar of the South-West”, which are among the liveliest and 
most readable portions of Flush Times. Just as plainly evi- 
dent as the farce, buffoonery, and high spirits, however, there 
are in these and other portions of the book the satire and 
moral earnestness of one who cannot quite reconcile the ex- 
cesses of humanity, however diverting or profitable he finds 
them, with the promptings of his own conscience. 

Thus, although Baldwin lavishes upon his portrait of 
“Ovid Bolus, Esq.” the full force of his allusive humor,” 
his attitude toward that Falstaffian liar and deadbeat re- 
mains consistently Shakesperian. Lest it be misconstrued, he 
pauses in the midst of his panegyric to record it overtly: 


“One thing in Ovid I can never forgive. This was his coming it 
over poor Ben. I don’t object to it on the score of the swindle. That 
was to have been expected. But swindling Ben was degrading the 
dignity of the art. . . . It was little better than crude larceny.’ 


And in the end, for all his skill as liar and cheat, Bolus must 
pay the penalty of all rogues who overwork their claims— 
exile from a community in which he need not ask to be re- 
membered. ‘In every house he had left an autograph, in 
every ledger a souvenir.’** Again, in the hilarious biog- 
raphy of an even more ingenious rascal, “Col. Simon Suggs, 
Jr.,”®? Baldwin’s ironic characterization reveals a dual mo- 


29 Ibid., pp. 1-19. 

30 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
31 [bid., p. 19. Though the original of Bolus has long been a matter of conjec- 
ture, Cornelius Baldwin avers that he was one of the three resident lawyers in 
DeKalb County (Miss.) at the time of Joe’s arrival—“‘a very handsome and polite 
young man from South Carolina, who subsequently represented Kemper County 
in the Legislature” (Memoir, p. 11). 

82 Flush Times, pp. 114-141. 
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tive: the moralist keeps step with the humorist. For in the 
record of this rogue’s progress almost every victory scored 
is made at the expense of individuals only less skilled than 
Suggs himself in the arts of chicane: he outwits a cruel 
schoolmaster, swindles his crooked father at cards,* illegally 
establishes himself as a lawyer in a degenerate frontier com- 
munity in Arkansas, and rapidly rises to the top of his pro- 
fession by defending absconders, packing juries, subverting 
the criminal laws of the state, and achieving the status of 
claims agent for the Choctaw Indians, whom he defrauds on 
a grand scale. As he rounds off the portrait of Suggs mak- 
ing his annual raids upon the Federal Treasury, the tone of 
Baldwin’s parting comment is unmistakable: ‘““May his shadow 
never grow less; and may the Indians live to get their divi- 
dends of the arrears paid to their agent.’’** Suggs, in short, 
is the symbol of his time, the epitome of a lawless, acquisitive 
society which had raised fraud and corruption to the level 
of “super-Spartan roguery.’’*° 

Other instances of Baldwin’s moral standards might be 
cited, as Flush Times is full of them.** In fact, it might be 
argued that the more ludicrous or hyperbolic the treatment 
of his scene or characterization, the more certain we are of 
the moral standards supporting his irony and jest. Behind 


33 His father was, of course, the famous Captain of the Tallapoosa Volunteers, 
created by Baldwin’s good friend, J. J. Hooper, in Some Adventures of Captain 
Simon Suggs ... (Philadelphia, 1845). . 

34 Flush Times, p. 141. 

35 Ibid., p. 238. 

36 Compare, for example, Baldwin’s climactic summaries of the saturnalia of specu- 
lation and corruption in the Southwest (ibid., pp. 81-91; 236-239) with his 
straightforward, singleminded admiration for a man who in real life faced Suggs’s 
temptation but honorably resisted it. Francis Strother (Lyons) “had passed 
through the strong temptations which beset a man in a.new country, and such a 
country, unscathed, unsoiled even by suspicion, and ever maintained a reputa- 
tion above question or challenge. It were easy to have accumulated an immense 
fortune by an agency for the Indians in securing their claims under the treaty 
of 1830; and he was offered the agency with a compensation which would have 
made him a millionaire; he took the agency but rejected the fortune” (ibid., p. 253). 
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the most hilarious of his situations®” stands the attitude, not 
of the roystering clown or ring-tailed roarer, but of the 
sober, judicial citizen who perceived the comic aspects of 
human vice and pretentiousness without, however, condon- 
ing them. ‘Though he can appreciate Falstaff, his hero is not 
Falstaff but Prince Hal; and like his hero Baldwin knew 
“how ill white hairs became a fool and jester.” Having suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation with Flush Times, which set the 
nation laughing,** he therefore had no wish to repeat him- 
self and thus become identified, like his friend Hooper,*? 
with the rascally creatures of his brain who had accounted 
for its success. Hereafter he would present only the serious 
side of his genius; he would demonstrate that the “scholar- 
ship” which had seasoned the biographical sketches of Bolus 
and Suggs, Jr. could be more worthily employed in writ- 
ing the lives of really great men. The result of his decision 
was Party Leaders, a book which bears no trace of the high 
jinks of its predecessor, though the same fluent, allusive 
style is everywhere apparent in it. 

In his preface to Party Leaders Baldwin states that his 
aim has been “to unite biography with political history; 
and by placing rival leaders in antagonism, to make events 
and principles stand out in bold relief, and to give a more 
striking expression to the characters he has ventured to. 
sketch.” ‘Though frankly professing an ardent admiration 


37 One of the most amusing sketches in the book, “Samuel Hele, Esq.” (pp. 284- 
303) centers upon the episode in which a waspish old lawyer horrifies the Yankee 
schoolmarm of the village with his detailed account of the community’s general 
debauchery so that she flees the town in fright and despair. The treatment given 
her, however, is no more than she deserves, and Baldwin’s satire is nicely sustained. 
38 Southern~ Literary Messenger, XX, 125 (February, 1854) noted that sales of 
Flush Times wefe passing 20,000 copies with demand still increasing. 

39 See William Garrett, Reminiscences of Public Men in Alabama, for Thirty 
Years (Atlanta, 1872), pp. 527-528, for an account of the embarrassment suffered by 
Hooper as a result of his being identified with Simon Suggs. Garrett's cen- 
sorious tone, though perhaps extreme, was “more representative than one might 
suppose,” states Blair (op. cit., p. 109). “In the South and in the North, the ‘bet- 
ter people’ did not as a rule go for native humor.” 
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for some of these “great personages”, Baldwin insists that he 
“has sought to perform his task with candor, both in the 
narrative and criticism, and especially in entire freedom 
from all partisan bias.” He makes no pretense of thorough 
or original research (‘‘the events are matter of familiar his- 
tory”), nor does he feel obliged to apologize for the lack of 
“sober gravity and subdued tone, by some supposed to be 
the only legitimate style of history’, because he has tried 
also “to blend interest with instruction, and especially, to 
make his pages attractive to young men.’*° Surely, Baldwin 
the moralist is plain enough here, and in a day when partisan 
feeling still ran high there is much to be said for the even- 
tempered tone he maintained in fulfilling his purpose.* 
Except for this individuality of style and tone, however, 
there is nothing remarkable about the contents of Party 
Leaders.” Beginning with a brief chapter on the Revolution, 
which develops the idea that two names emerged from it 
which were “destined to impress upon their country a more 
lasting influence than any other men” up that time, Baldwin 
then reviews in alternating chapters the careers of Jefferson 
and Hamilton, each chapter offering him the opportunity 
' of throwing one against the other. A similar scheme is fol- 
lowed throughout the book, although a weakness in its struc- 
ture is apparent in the treatment of Randolph, who, as even 
friendly critics pointed out, was not the leader of a party.** 


40 Party Leaders, p. 8 

41 One has only to recall the tendency of American historiography in the 1840's 
to appreciate Baldwin’s relatively unbiased analysis of his subjects. It was an age 
in which the prominent statesman was likely to be either deified or diabolized, de- 
pending on the writer's political affiliations. Bancroft’s History of the United 
States is a case in point. 

42 The book is divided into three sections, the first consisting of fourteen short 
chapters on Jefferson and Hamilton; the second, another fourteen chapters on 
John Randolph; and the third, five chapters on Jackson and Clay. Baldwin indi- 
cates that he had intended including an essay on Webster and Clay but omitted 
it because they were too recently dead. Only the essay on Jackson and Clay had 
been printed before. 


43 Sumter County Whig (Livingston, Ala.), October 4, 1854. “Our Author labors 
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But the essays do precisely what Baldwin intended, that is, 
blend instruction with entertainment: written on a high 
moral plane and in a smooth, sometimes colloquial style, 
they offer a popularization of American political history 
illustrating the interaction of men, events, and principles. 
Fortunately, enough of the record of his authorship of both 
books survives to indicate that Baldwin felt that Party Lead- 
ers, rather than Flush Times, represented the kind of writ- 
ing he was best fitted to do. Shortly after moving from 
Gainesville to Livingston, Alabama, in 1850, he had begun 
writing his humorous sketches of Southwestern society 
“chiefly as amusement at night and on rainy days when he 
was confined at home, scribbling often at the fire on a book, 
with his hat on and his children romping around him.”*4 
Most of them had been enthusiastically printed by Thomp- 
son in the Southern Literary Messenger, but when Baldwin 
went to New York in July, 1853, to arrange for their pub- 
lication in book. form, he was not very sanguine about the 
book’s prospects,** however gratified he was to learn that his 
non-humorous biographical sketch of Prentiss had been 
highly praised and that Senator Mason was ‘“‘a warm admirer 
of [his] writings.’*® And although the Appletons agreed 
to publish on a ten percent royalty basis, a high figure for 
an author’s first book, Baldwin would in fact have been bet- 
ter satisfied at that time to settle for a specific sum on the 
first edition and “have something certain [rather] than be 


hard to place the eccentric John Randolph, of Roanoke, in the galaxy of Ameri- 
can statesmen. We demur. That he was a wit, a satirist, and an orator, we 
readily admit; but we cannot concede that these qualities united to bitter in- 
vective, sometimes of the purest and best men in the nation, made a statesman. 
His long political career is ‘embellished by no monument of national utility.’” 
44 Memoir, p. 15. 

45 “From what I hear a first book never brings anything but dry fame to the 
author, so I don’t expect much—indeed shall be satisfied if I get my expenses 
paid; but shall try to get as much as I can” (Baldwin to his wife, New York, 
July 22, 1853). 

46 Ibid. to ibid., Richmond, July 5, 1853. 
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waiting for the sales of the work”’ to receive his share of the 
proceeds.‘7 The main thing, however, he felt was to gain a 
reputation. Accordingly, by December 11 when the book was 
out, he began to look anxiously for reviews, and a week or so 
later he was elated to find it enjoying a brisk sale in Mobile. 
But his comment on its reception clearly shows what he 
valued more highly than a best-seller: 


“I am beginning to think I stand a chance of being enrolled 
among the writers of the land; and that possibly my work will live 
to be thrown up to my children. I am glad to see that the notices 
of the book do not speak of it as a Suggs-like affair but as gentle- 
manly authorship.” 


By the following week Flush Times had become “the town 
talk” in Mobile, and Baldwin found himself ‘‘quite a hon— 
at least a cub. . . treated with a hospitality quite distress- 
ing.” The attention lavished upon the author of a success- 
ful book delighted him; yet a more abiding pleasure was to 
have the book itself praised for its “elegance and beauty’, 
to be told by people of “fine intellect—strong sense and cul- 
tivation” that its style resembled Charles Lamb’s and that 
“Washington Irving might be gratified to write such a 
book.” Moreover, the fact that much of this praise came 
entirely unsolicited from writers whom Baldwin did not even 
know,** convinced him as nothing else could that he possessed 
something of enduring worth. When Hooper wrote “‘a long 
review of the book”’ for his Chambers Tribune and spoke of 
if “as occupying a permanent place in literature,’*® Baldwin 


47 Baldwin to his son, Alexander (Sandy), New York, July 23, 1853. 

48 Baldwin to his wife, Mobile, December 11, 22, 30, 1853. “I have been perfectly 
quiet, not doing anything to puff or be puffed—not even making the acquaintance 
of the writers of the press.” He sent his wife a number of reviews, saying he did 
not know who had written them. 

49 Though quite on the friendliest terms with Hooper, Baldwin neglected to 
thank him for this review until the following summer, when he sent Hooper a 
piece he had “just scribbled for the Mail,” mentioning incidentally his plan to 
leave Alabama shortly (see Baldwin to Hooper, Livingston, June 10, 1854). 
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felt certain that he now stood “a great deal better as a man 
of genius than . . . ever before.” Thus, he confided to his wife: 


“On the whole so far, I am very much gratified with the take the 
book has had; more at the character of gentlemanly scholarship and 
elevated taste and vigorous thought.” 


It was clearly this feeling that “gentlemanly scholarship 
and vigorous thought’ were his forte which prompted Bald- 
win to push on with Party Leaders immediately after Flush 
Times had taken hold, although he had evidently made up 
his mind early in 1854 to leave Alabama for California and 
wanted to see his second book through the press before his 
departure.** He would thus be killing two birds with one 
stone, since the roundabout trip by way of New York offered 
the most feasible route to California. By pre-arrangement, 
he accordingly met his brother, Cornelius, in New York on 
July 18°? and, having secured an excellent contract from the 
Appletons for fifty percent of the profits,°* he left the manu- 
script with his brother for correction and proof-reading and 
embarked on July 20.°* Unfortunately, the record of Bald- 
win’s composition of Party Leaders is incomplete,” though 
it is apparent from references made to the book in his brother’s 
Memoir that he was hard at work on revisions of his text 


50 Baldwin to his wife, December 30, 1853. 

51In the Memoir (p. 17) Cornelius refers to a letter of Baldwin’s dated Living- 
ston, May 14, 1854, which revealed “that the California fever was raging in his 
veins.” 

52 Ibid., p. 19. 

53 Baldwin to his wife, New York, July 20, 1854. 

54 Cornelius Baldwin to Mrs. Baldwin, New York, July 21, 1854: “We have made 
a very advantageous contract with the Appletons for the publication of Party 
Leaders. We get half the net profit. The Ms. is already in the hands of the 
compositors—at least a portion of it is—and the book will be out in about a 
month.” 

55 The Memoir, from which two sheets are missing (7-8), indicates that about 
twenty letters were written by Joseph to Cornelius during this period of parturi- 
tion, most of them apparently having to do with problems of craftsmanship. None 
of these letters survive, however (see ibid., pp. 16-19). 
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during May and June because he was “more anxious about 
this book than [he] ever was about a speech when a life 
was up.” Once the manscript was out of his hands, however, 
his anxiety vanished; for he left New York in high spirits,” 
evidently convinced that Party Leaders could not but extend 
the fame he had already won with Flush Times. In his 
brother’s mind, at any rate, there was no question of its 
success: 


“Jo’s book is going to rank among the ablest and most elegant 
productions of the kind in the English language. I think it superior 
to any of Macaulay’s Essays—I will stake my head on its success. 
Appletons say it will sell.”57 


Baldwin left Alabama for California, as he had originally 
left Virginia, with the idea of making a fortune in the legal 
profession. Nor did it take him long to become a typical 
California booster, sending back full and glowing accounts 
to his family of the fabulous life that awaited them in El 
Dorado.® It was a “fine country as full of law as . . . of gold 
or fleas,’”*® where game, fish and fruit abounded and people 
talked and thought of money ‘“‘by the twenty dollar gold 
pieces as they think of a five in Alabama.” It was a place too 
where the legal fees ran as high as $5,000 a month for the 
energetic lawyer who could hustle for the business. De- 
termed to reap his share of this rich harvest so that he might 
retire within three or four years (he was then only thirty- 


56 Ibid., pp. 18-20. “About eleven o’clock on the morning of the 20th July 1854,... 
Joe took leave of his friends at the St. Nicholas, ordered a hack and in company 
with an intimate friend, Sen. Parsons of Alabama, . . . drove down to the steamer, 
Arago, then lying at her dock near the mouth of the North River. He was full 
of fun, joking and telling anecdotes all the way. “ ‘Well, Joe,’ said Sen. P. ‘I am 
glad to see you go off in such high spirits’ ”. 

57 Baldwin to his wife, July 21, 1854. 

58 Baldwin to his wife and others, October 11, November 15, 21, December 10, 15, 
19, 1854; January 27, February 9, 22, 23, 1855. 

59 Baldwin to “Dear Tom,” San Francisco, October 11, 1854. 
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nine!) and yet leave his family secure, Baldwin was willing 
to sacrifice everything, including personal comfort, to attain 
his goal. Obviously, there was little time for literary pursuits 


now. “I must work hard and make a fortune for my girls,’’® 
he wrote. 


“I am in my office . . . not less than twelve hours a day; never go 
to the theatre or any amusements, and spend my time in active busi- 
ness. I am determined if hard work will do it, to make myself the 


first lawyer in S. F. and what I deem more important: to make 
money.’’62 


The series of letters he wrote his family in 1854 and 1855 
show that he was making it fast. For conditions in California 
in the mid-1850’s were actually quite similar to those in 
Alabama in the mid-1830’s: the full tide of the flush times 
was just beginning to ebb. An enormous amount of litiga- 
tion had piled up—claims and counter-claims over land 
titles and mining rights running into the millions—and 
speculation had rocketed to dizzying heights, a veritable 
bonanza for lawyers.*%* So Baldwin plunged into the thick 
of things, lived frugally till his family joined him, and made 
money. Within a few years, as his elder sons grew to man- 
hood and his daughter married a smart lawyer, as enter- 
prising as himself, the entire Baldwin clan were growing 
rich in gold mining.® 


60 Baldwin to his wife, San Francisco, November 21, December 15, 19, 1854. 

61 Baldwin to “My dear daughter Kate,” December 19, 1854. 

62 Baldwin to his wife, December 15, 1854. 

63 “Flush Time of California,” p. 1. 

64“A large land speculator proposed to me to undertake a very large number of 
suits involving two or three millions of money, giving me an interest in the 
result, besides a certain fee” (Baldwin to his wife, December 19, 1854). 

65 Ibid. to ibid., Virginia City, September 25, 1862. Kate married John Brooks 
Felton, a Yankee from “Bosting,’ whose elder brother, C. C. Felton, was presi- 
dent of Harvard College. Baldwin and his son-in-law became partners. 

66 Ibid. to ibid., Virginia City, August 20, September 25, 1862; Empire City, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1863. 
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Yet, throughout all this furor of money-making Baldwin 
kept a remarkably level head, never losing sight of his 
second great goal—the achievement of permanent fame as a 
writer. The major object of his life was to establish the 
family’s security. That done, he said: 


“I shall then be free to devote myself to literature, with a view of 
making a reputation which ‘men will not willingly let die.’ I think 
I can put myself on the roll of American authors somewhat above 
the names which are counted distingushed.® 


Nor did he allow his talent to atrophy, but kept busy writing 
occasional pieces like the Aaron Burr essay®® and, apparently 
even a humorous yarn now and then, which he served up for 
the delectation of his new friends among George Derby’s 
circle of San Francisco wits.” ‘Thus he kept up his dual 
career, and although the law as always remained his major 
interest, he managed to combine both his legal and literary 
talents. In 1855 he gave up, temporarily, writing for the 
press, partly because he was too busy but partly also because 
he was now unwilling to have his name associated with 
ephemeral literary productions.’ The only literary fame he 
sought now was that born of serious writing, which he would 
not attempt unless the full power of his mind could be de- 
voted to it. Hence his deep admiration for Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, whose vigor and force he found increasingly stimu- 


67 “ ‘Keep money in your head, not in your heart,’ said a wise man; and I do it” 
(ibid. to ibid., August 20, 1862). 

68 Ibid. to ibid., San Francisco, December 19, 1854. 

69 Memoir, pp. 22, 27. 

70 Baldwin to his wife, San Francisco, November 21, 1854. Derby, whose pseudonym 
was John Phoenix, wrote Phoenixiana (New York, 1855) and The Squibob Papers 
(New York, 1859). He was at the time the best known humorist on the Pacific 
Coast. See Blair, op. cit., pp. 102, 181, and G. R. Stewart, John Phoenix (New 
York, 1937). In this letter Baldwin called him “a fine fellow and a great admirer 
of mine; he looks up to me mightily, though I tell him he is a wittier man than 
I am: he hoots at the idea.” 

"Memoir, pp. 22-23. See also Baldwin to his wife, San Francisco, February 22, 
1855. 
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lating.” Hence too his sage advice to his son on the subject 
of style: 


“Avoid all exaggeration. Rise to the subject—but don’t go beyond 
it. Overstatement is very generally worse than understatement. Don’t 
strain after wit. Quiet wit is the best. Uproarious, bizarre humor is 
not the style of a gentleman or a scholar. The best speaking and 
writing is strong sense with the point of wit on it: like an axe made 
of iron with the edge steeled.’”’73 


Even though Baldwin could see by 1855 that Party Leaders 
would not equal Flush Times in popularity,” high praise of 
the book by men like Judge Mason™ and President Fill- 
more™ strengthened his determination to continue writing 
in that vein. He was repeatedly astonished to meet men of 
all classes, including even President Lincoln,” who praised 
the first book; for he felt that what he had written up to 
that time was far below the measure of his powers.’® In the 
spring of 1856 came a challenge to demonstrate what he 
could do when aroused. A number of hot-headed San Fran- 
cisco citizens, feeling that the authorities were incompetent 
to deal with certain criminal elements, had formed a vigi- 
lance committee which applied the Lynch law in the trial 
and execution of the outlaws; and Baldwin, ‘with his char- 
acteristic moral courage and love of order, justice, and law,” 
vigorously condemned their actions. 


i ibid., October 16, 1854. 
+ ohh pesca dear Sandie,”’ San Francisco, February 23, 1855. At this time 
the boy was fourteen years old. 
74 Baldwin to his wife, November 21, 1854. 
75 J. M. Mason to C. C. Baldwin, October 23, 1854. 
76 Millard Fillmore to C. C. Baldwin, November 2, 1854. 
77 Baldwin to “My dear Felton,” Baltimore, November 1, 1863. “Abe and I grew 
very pleasant and spent an hour together in the White House very cosily. He was 
very kind and affable and knew all about me and more about Flush Times 
(which seems to be one of his classics) than I knew myself. He says he is always 
quoting me when he gets facetious (probably to restore gravity to his guests). 
Baldwin had appealed to Lincoln, unsuccessfully, for permission to get through 
the lines to visit his family in Virginia. 
78 Baldwin to his wife, San Francisco, February 22, 1855. 
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“Reckless of personal consequences he threw himself in front of a 
perfect hurricane of popular passion and fury, and calmly wrote for 
the editorial colums of the San Francisco Herald a number of masterly 
arguments upholding the supremacy of the law and denouncing law, 
(sic) vigilance committees and all self-constituted tribunals for the 
punishment of crime, as wholly unnecessary and inexcusable, as dis- 
graceful to the civilization of the age, and fatal to the best interests 
of the country.’’?® 


But these editorials were but a foretaste of the brilliant 
series of opinions which, as we have seen, Baldwin was to 
leave behind him as a monument to both his legal and 
literary career on the Supreme Court of California. 
Baldwin’s progress in the law had thus been meteoric. 
Within four years of his coming to California he had attained 
his lifetime ambition of being recognized in two states as a 
brilliant, wealthy lawyer and had easily won a seat on the 
Supreme Court, not merely by knowing the right people but 
by giving proof of his capacities as a champion of justice and 
the law. Within eight years he had established himself as one 
of the foremost jurists in the land. Whether he would have 
achieved greater literary fame had he lived another decade, 
we can never know. For the fragmentary Flush Times of 
California, which his judicial colleagues referred to as his 
masterwork, is too brief and undeveloped to base any con- 
jectures on, though it does show, not only the characteristic 
thoroughness with which Baldwin tackled all his serious lit- 
erary labors, but also the deepening tone of a more mature 
and philosophic mind.® But his brother and his wife, of 
course, were sure he would have. ‘“‘What would he have ac- 


79 Memoir, pp. 24-25. 

80 Unlike the Flush Times of Alabama, in which Baldwin was content largely to 
present the social scene as a variety of amusing but unconnected incongruities, 
his “Flush Times of California” indicates that he evidently intended this work 
to be the history of a vast movement of conflicting social forces. Flashes of the 
old humor and irony are present, but the underlying motive is more serious. 
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complished if ten years had been added to his days!” wrote 
Cornelius. 


“And had he lived, what better subject could he have desired for his 
philosophic mind and graphic pen than the tremendous war between 
the United States and the Confederate States, in its causes and its 
consequences, not yet half-developed, with its grand battles and 
romantic episodes, and with our illustrious chieftans, (sic) Davis, 
Lee, Jackson, Johnson, Stuart, as central figures?’’81 


If Joseph Glover Baldwin had lived his full span, and if 
he had carried out his plan to devote those years exclusively 
to literature, he may well have achieved a name in American 
literature which men would “not willingly let die.” He may 
not have become the modern Thucydides of the War Be- 
tween the States, as Mrs. Baldwin hoped and urged,*” but 


neither would he have been relegated to the anthologies of 
frontier humor.** 


81 Memoir, p. 28. 

82Mrs. Baldwin to “My dear Husband,” San Francisco, October 16, 1863. 

83 Assistance in preparing this study was provided by a grant from the Research 
Grant-in-Aid program of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE DIARY OF DR. BASIL MANLY, 1858-1867 
(Part V) 
Edited by W. STANLEY HOOLE 


June 20 [1865] tuesday. This day, at the plantation made an arrange- 
ment with my negroes to work on my place, being declared freedmen 
& freedwomen, by the Yankees. The arrangement includes my house- 
servants at home. They are to have the productions of ten average 
acres of corn. The following is a copy of the contract, & the names 
of the signers. 

“We, the undersigned, declared ‘freedmen & freedwomen’ by the 
U. S. military authorities, and residing on the plantation of B. Manly, 
near Foster’s ferry, Tusk. co. Ala. do hereby agree to continue to work 
on the said plantation, under the direction of said Manly or his agent; 
to use due diligence during the customary number of hours, daily; 
to take care of all the stock, implements, or other property on the 
place or committeed to us severally; and to act faithfully as laborers 
and employees on said plantation in all respects, until the close of 
the present year, on pain of being dismissed therefrom by said Manly 
or his legal representative by his desire. And do also hereby agree to 
receive as full compensation for said services, the food, clothing, house- 
room, fuel and medical attendance in actual sickness, oi ouselves and 
families; and further, that we receive the productions of a lot of ten 
(10) acres of land, to be selected as an average of the crop of corn; 
to be divided [?] among us at the close of the year. 

As witness of our freely & voluntarily agreeing hereunto we have 
affixed our mark opposite to our names, to this paper, before wit- 
nesses, at the said plantation, this 20 day of June, A.D. 1865 [here 
Dr. Manly recorded the names of the slaves and their marks]. 

I, B. Manly, as named in the preceding instrument, do hereby ex- 
press my agreement to employ the persons whose names are there- 
unto attached, according to the terms thereof. 

Given, under my hand, the day & date before written. 


B. Manly. 
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Signed in presence of 

John C. Foster 

Joshua H. Foster. 
This was presented to the U. S. military authorities in Tusk". on 
thursday July 6. and approved. 


’ ( 
June 23. For reasons of his unfaithfulness in various respects, I this 


day dismissed from my plantation and services the overseer, W™. S. 
Spencer. My son, James S. Manly, agrees to take hold and manage 
the concern for me till the close of the year. In the contract made 
with him, no mention was made of the liberty of terminating the 
contract by either party, at will; and he was disposed to insist on full 
payment to the close of the year. 

He claims 15 bushels of last year’s wheat, now in the House. I am 
to send it to Wilkerson’s mill, for him, when advized that it can be - 
received. Of his allowance of corn (200 bush.) he claims that 132 
bush. are still due. Of which he wishes 4 bushels a month for bread, 
& 20 bushels sent to his house. I promised to do this and until he 
procures a horse, I will send his bread corn to the mill for him. The 
remainder, 88 bush. is to be delivered to his order on the plantation. 
He is entitled to 20 bushels of wheat, delivered on the place, out of this 
crop. 580 lbs of fodder, or 290 bundles,—delivered on the place. 
Also, of picked cotton, 90 Ibs are due him Of his salary $333. are 
due; and we substitute corn instead of currency, at 3 dollars a bush. 
That is 110 bush. to be delivered out of the new crop; or, if con- 
venient [sic], out of the old Some syrup he is to have; not determined, 
as to quantity. But as he has used a serv‘. & mule in cultivating a crop 
at his dwelling, without even mentioning the subject to me I may 
consider that as an offset to the syrup. He has had all his meat, al- 
ready. Mules 13; cattle 32, hogs, marked, 94; sows 9, & one boar; 44 
shoats all unmarked. 


On Monday July 10%. Charles & Mary set out for Sumter County, the 
residence of her father & mother; on a visit, for her at least, of 2 or 
3 months. The~Lord grant His guidance & blessing on all their 
movements! 

A passage, as far as the Rail Road, was given by them to James S. 
Stephens, an invalid confederate soldier of Texas, desirous of return- 
ing home. He had been in the hospital here for many months; and, 
in the meantime, had joined our church & been baptized. He is very 
intelligent, and seems like a good man. He leaves several volumes of 
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very good books in our charge, to do what we please with them. He 
is of Wood county, Texas. Quitman is the county seat, and the Post 
otfice he uses. 


Thurs. July 13. This morning, about half past six, my poor captive 
boy, Fuller, arrived, safe & well, from his prison at Fort Delaware. 
He, with others, was released from prison on June 19% and was sent 
round by way of New-Orleans, Mobile & Macon, Miss. At the latter 
place, he found John D. King, returning to Tusk*. King is a grand- 
son of Dr. Drish; & he obtained a wagon from his Grandfather’s plan- 
tation, in which King, Frank Owen, & Fuller came over together. 
We acknowledge, with heart felt gratitude, the kindness of our 
Heavenly Father to our dear boy. 


Thurs. July 27/65 Attended at the house of Ja‘. D. Spiller in Tuska- 
loosa & performed the marriage rite between W™. F. Karsner and a 
daughter of J. D. Spiller whom they call Sadie. The name of this 
person, I learn, is Sarah; and Sadie is a term of fondness used by the 
family till it has superceded the true name. She is called Sadie, in the 
license. There were some 60 or 70 persons to witness the ceremony; 
the company were invited at a later hour. I came away imme- 
diately after the ceremony. 


Sunday, July 30. The pastor of the Meth. ch., Dr. Somers, being 
absent, I was called to perform service there, this morning. Text Hos. 
14. 2, 3. This is the first time I have conducted a service since my 
affliction. { was not excessively fatigued. Thank God for the privi- 
lege! I would rather be subject to failure, however mortifying, while 
trying to serve God and His people; than to omit, without trying, 
a call of present duty. 


“To His Excellency, Andrew Johnson, President of the U. S. 

The petition of B. Manly, aged sixty seven, a minister of the Gospel, 
& for the last few years a planter, respectfully showeth, 

That he was in favor of the separation of the slave-holding states 
from the General Government in 1861; and that, in 1862, he sub- 
scribed sixty (60) bales of cotton to the confederate government; but 
that he never held or sought a political office under the same, nor 
under the state in which he resides;— 

That he accepts the pacification which has been attained; that he 
has taken the oath appended to the proclamation of amnesty by the 
President, of May 29". 1865 (which oath he requests may be taken as 
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part of this petition), and that he expects to spend the residue of his 
days in a quict and peaceable manner. 

He further states that he has six children, two of whom arc daugh- 
ters, and residing in Virginia and South Carolina. Of the sons, the two 
eldest are ministers of the Gospel & pastors, and have remained with 
their charges respectively, during the whole of the late hostilities. ‘Che 
two younger sons have been in the confederate service,—one as a 
machinist in the Ordnance department; the other as a captain in the 
59. regiment of Ala. Vols; and that both have now taken the oath 
required of them. . 

He further states that he is in possession of property, almost wholly 
in lands, of which the estimated value may possibly extend as high 
as twenty thousand (20,000) dollars;—in any estimate, however, your 
petitioner desires the benefit of the President’s amnesty; and, as in 
duty bound, your petitioner will ever pray, &c.” 

I put this petition into the hands of James H. Fitts, Esq. who is 
to present it to the President. I have at the same time, taken an oath 
to defend the Constitution & union of the states, and to support the 
proclamations in regard to slavery issued during the war. I have 
answered certain interrogations propounded by order of Gov. Parsons. 
—AIl done Aug. 3, 1865. 


Tues. Aug. 22. This day, I had my little bunch of cotton packed, & 
brought up to Town. One bale weighed 510 lbs—the other 470 lbs— 
980. It was put for safe-keeping in Baird’s stable, now used as a ware- 
house & the receipt delivered over to James D. Spiller, who will sell it. 
There is a little bunch of seed cotton in the gin-house. Besides this, 
there are perhaps 70 Ibs clean cotton brought over for Spencer; and 
70 Ibs for our own Use. We planted no cotton, this year. 


Sat. Aug 26. Yesterday, James informed me, by letter, that fire had 
broken out, on E. Collier Foster’s land; & that several of the ncgroes 
had gone home from the fire to dinner, contrary to his express order. 
He came home intending to punish them. Meeting with Binkey first, 
he began upon her; who resisted & fought. She left the plantation, 
& James sent her children & things, by a cart, to Town. But Binkey 
had reached town, her mother’s house, before the cart arrived with 
her children. I saw the man who attends to the freedmen’s affairs 
this morning; he promises to send a man down there this afternoon to 
see to the matter. We will not suffer Binkey to appear on the place 
again. She left, of her own accord on frid. aft". Aug 208) Lie Boy; 
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Henderson, had left the fodder field nearly 3 weeks ago, after being 
very insulting to James. It is my wish that as many may depart as 
have a mind to. 

The man did not go down as he promised & pretended he would. 
My mule, sent to James Hutchins, to go down to the plantation, was 
not returned, but the Yankee teamsters had him in a wagon on 
sunday morning, & had started off to Greensborough. But thro’ the 
watchfulness of my boy Levi, the intended theft was discovered & we 
obtained the mule:—took him out of their wagon. The man, Hutch- 
ins, came to my house on sunday morning, and pretended he had 
been to the plantation & lost all his money; & wished to levy a contri- 
bution on me. 


Tues. Aug. 29 Four days having now passed & there being no sign 
of regret for their conduct or of amendment, I went down to the 
plantation & called the negroes all before me explained the contract 
again & dismissed Aleck, Patsey, Young Sabra, Priscilla, & gave Annie 
(a young girl) the choice to take a whipping or be dismissed with 
the rest. They received their dismissal, without apparent emotion. 
The man, Andrew, who has been in charge of my hogs, the former 
husband of Binkey, wished to know if he might be allowed to visit a 
woman, now in town, lately the property of M™. Hopson Owen, oc- 
casionally. The woman is such that I could not permit her to come 
on my place, nor suffer him to marry her. To his enquiry, therefore, 
I answered no. He then said, he preferred to leave. I referred him to 
James whether he should leave at once, or after a few days. James 
told him to leave at once. 


On Sat. afternoon, Aug. 26 our son-in-law, Julius C. Smith, arrived 
at our house in Tuska. from S. C. He-came on business for other 
persons to Selma; & his trip up here was a voluntary thing. We were 
rejoiced to see him. Charles & Fuller are still absent, in Sumter. He 
left all their families well. He departed on Monday Aug. 28. I pray 
that he may be granted a prosperous journey by the will of God. 


Sat. Sept. 2. I delivered 3 bales of cotton, which James had fitted up 
anew at the plantation, to M"™. Knott, her husband Richard F. Knott, 
cotton agent of the U.S. government being absent, and the ware- 
houses being full. This completes my delivery of 73 bales of cotton 
sold by me to the confederate government; which have now been 
taken possession of by the authorities of the U. S. government in right . 
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of conquest. This was all the cotton sold by me to the confederacy. 
I was paid in bonds at par, which I paid for the money borrowed that 
bought Wilkerson’s land. I obtained 16 yards of bagging, & 29 Ibs of 
rope, in fixing up the 3 bales; obtained from M™ Knott I am to be 


paid for rebaling it, & hauling it to town. 
( 


Sat. Sept. 2. I have ascertained that 24 of my negroes have left me, & 
taken their freedom, under the late military orders of the U.S. au- 
thorities—viz. Mary & family, Binkey & her three children (Eliza- 
beth, Ann, Larry) Arthur, Oliver & John. William, his wife Sabra, & 
their two children (Alice & Margaret). Archy or Tom & his wife Pris- - 
cilla, & their two children, (Richard & Willis ). Rebecca & her two chil- 
dren (Somerset and Dennis), Andrew (father of Binkey’s children) 
Aleck (Alexander) & Ann. — 22 Patsey, Henderson (son of Patsey) 
= 24 to this date... 


Tues. Oct. 17 This evening, Charles & his family came up from 
Sumter county, having left there on Saturday. They spent the sun- 
day in the neighborhood of Sumterville. They are well; and they left 
the old people well. He was successful in the object which hurried 
him away from here—viz. the raising of means to purchase a place 
of O. Berry.— A fresh instance of God’s goodness! His son, John 
Matthews- Manly, was born at 5 o’clock, P.M. Sat. Sept. 2™4 /65. in 
Sumter Co.... 


Tues. Nov. 21. This day James’ wife, Fanny, left our house, under the 
protection of my son, Fuller, & Dt Cogburn, for her new home in 
Macon Miss. Dt. Cogburn proposes to go into mercantile business 
there in a partnership of which a Mr". Joyner & my son James, are. 
the other partners. James started yesterday from the plantation, with 
the wagons. Fuller returned with the carriage & my wagon on Sat. 
25, at about 2 o’clock P.M. 


Tues. Nov. 28. Began to kill my pork hogs, the largest sizes . 
weights aggregate 4170 lbs ‘There was a white frost for several suc- 
cessive mornings. The meat was cut up on tuesday—salted down on 
Wed. morn. Wife & I went down on tuesday evening. There were 
6 jars of lard—4 of the better sort, & two of that which was taken 
from the entrails. We came up on friday evening. 


Tues. Dec. 5. I married A. Coleman Hargrove to Miss Cherokee M. 


Jemison, at her father’s house. There was a large crowd and a costly 
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entertainment given. We went round on thursday afternoon to a 
general reception. 


Frid Dec 8—sent to M™. Gov. Martin 5 hogs slaughtered to-day— 
weights . . . 734 Ibs. This is the first instalment toward 1000 Ibs 
which we are to furnish Mrs Martin here; while she furnishes the 
like quantity to my son James at Macon, Miss. Frid. Dec. 15. two 
hogs slaughtered yesterday weighing 134 & 133 — .. . 1001 Ibs 


Frid. Dec. 8 Killed ten Pork hogs .. . 1462 Ibs This was salted & put 
up at the plantation. There was no frost, either friday morning, or 
Saturday morning. But it was cool enough to require fires. 


Sat. Dec. 9 Exchanged my boar, obtained from the Hospital for 
insane for a boar of the chester stock with Col. Pegues. Same time: 
cut up and salted a hind quarter of beef obtained from G. Y. Browne. 
It weighed 137 lbs. 


Wed. Dec. 13 Levi hauled [2003] bricks from William Drish’s brick 
yard ... The brick are of inferior quality. . I advanced $20 on these 
bricks, on sept 30 


Frid. Dec. 15 Cut up & salted 16 hogs . . . 1752 lbs. These were 
slaughtered yesterday; & brought up from the plantation last night. 
Therm. at 15° about sunrise. 

Sold to Arthur Thornton the two hogs that were raised in the mule- 
lot. They were slaughtered on my place yesterday; & weighed 360, 
& 386 — 716 at 10 cents per pound. He is to pay Jan 1./66. 


Dec. 19. Rec. a load of fodder from the plantation; it was nearly a 
stack; a large load; but not weighed. 


Dec. 19. I this day finished paying a note for $69. given to Jesse Lang- 
ley Jan. 6. 1862 by Jesse E. Adams, for the digging of a well at the 
fem. college. It was transferred to Albert Smith: and I agreed to 
collect donations to pay something on it, if the owner would make 
a liberal deduction. I paid Albert the sums given by the following 
persons—B. Manly $10; J. D. Spiller 10; N. H. Browne 5; J. T. 
Murfee 5; J. L. S. Foster 5; R. F. Knott 5; Joshua H. Foster 5. = $45. 
and Albert gave me up the note.— All settled —Dec. 19. 1865 


Wed. Dec. 20 This day rec’. from the plantation 1 large load of crab 
grass hay—Wood had 1193 Ibs, and John had 367 Ibs. together — 1560 
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Ibs: which at 50 cents per 100 lbs amount, Wood’s part to $5.96 and 
John’s part $1.83. 


Frid. Dec. 22 This day (weather freezing) I cut up & salted 22 hogs 
rec’. last night from the plantation . . .Three hogs of this killing 263 
Ibs. were cut up for grease. The whole of Pork killed sums up as 
follows—Plantation 5632 lbs; Home 3452 lbs; To J. S. Manly through 
M™. Gov. Martin 1001 lbs; Arthur Thornton sold two hogs raised 
in the mule lot 716 lbs. The whole making a summation of 11,064 Ibs 
There were 8 jars of lard brought up from the plantation, besides a 
large tin can filled up here nearly full, a new 5 gallon jar filled, and 
a large (cracked) jar brought up from the plantation, filled here with 
new lard. It had some old lard in it. Then there were 3 hogs that 
exhibited some red spots on the skin & under the skin,—the marks, 
as I judge, of cholera; though they did not appear sick before they 
were slaughtered. These weighed 92, 88, 83 — 263 lbs. These we 
cut up, & converted into lard for lamps, soap-grease & general greasing 
purposes; filling a five gallon jar & 3 jugs, that looked as fair & nice as 
any lard we made. The negroes were left to render up the carcases for 
soap-grease for their own purposes. 


Dec. 288 Father and I went down to the plantation and completed 
all of the arrangements for renting the plantation, the renters are, 
Mr. John Armstrong, T. L. Herring and L. G. Blount, a contract was 
duly drawn up and, signed by all parties, a copy of said contract is 
retained by Father and one by the renters. . . . [This entry, containing 
a lengthy inventory of farm equipment is not in Dr. Manly’s hand- 
writing. Ed.—] 

Jan. 5 [1866]. On a settlement with Henry McGown, this day, I am 
to pay him $12.42 in lard at 25c a pound—say 50 Ibs. The lard being 
difficult to transfer from one vessel to another, I sent him one of my 
jars, gross weight 6114 lbs. When it is empty we can weigh it, & 
find out whether any lard is yet due, & how much. The jar, when 
returned, weighed 15 Ibs All paid June 29’ /66... 


Tues. Jan. 16. Mrs. Matthews arrived by steamer on tues aft". bring- 
ing some articles of furniture, supplies, &c and a portion of the 
wrecked goods that had been sent from Mobile... 

Sun’. Feb. 11 Charles departed, on the steamer Javess [?], for Mobile, 
by way of Sumter... 

Feb. 15 Rec‘. a letter from Rev. D'. Richard Fuller of Baltimore de- 
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clining to receive the amount advanced by him to my son, his name- 
sake, when in prison at Fort Delaware. I accept favor, thankfully; 
but turn over the amount $50, to my son, to be spent at his discretion. 
I have, now, been able to repay all the money expended for Fuller’s 
benefit while in the army, or in prison. The amounts are as follow— 
D‘. Fuller by himself $28.80; by M™. Georgia T. Hudson 46 South 
Wash®. St. Alexandria V*. $20.55; J. Newton Sears 118, 120 Duane 
st. N.Y. of Cronin Hurnthal & Sears, paid through Frank Owen 
(Tusk*) $40.75 with 6 mo. interest $1.60: Thomas A. McCrary 33 
Murray st N.Y. $10 paid through D‘. E. H. Cogburn. Miss Mary 
Hogan, through M™. M. G. Pratt $5. The poor fellow could have had 
any amount he wished, from the persons that aided him. 

Thanks to them; & thanks, especially, to the Giver of all good, who 
put it into their hearts to aid him. ! ’ 

Feb. 19. There are 33 cedar posts in the yard now, which we turn 
over to Charles, for Mt. Matthews one of them is so decayed however 
that no use that can be made of it. Therefore we reckon 32 posts. 
These are charged to Charles, at 35 cents, each. One of these, I took 
to make staves for my water bucket, leaving but 31 posts chargeable 
to Charles. Ap. 20 All paid... 

Mar. 17. We heard to-day, by a letter from Basil, that his wife 
Charlotte was delivered of a daughter, on Monday morning Mar. 5./66 
at 314 o'clock. 

Tues. Mar. 20 This morning, at sunrise, Fuller started to Macon 
Miss. to assist Dt, Cogburn & James in opening & marking their new 
goods. 

Wed. March 28. This day, the venerable mother of my wife, M™. Abby 
Rudulph, completes her 93" year. M'. Z. Rudulph, her husband, died 
in 1855. She is, of course, feeble & infirm; but she retains her faculties 
remarkably, for that age. She engages in conversation, & can hear what 
is addressed to herself, a little louder than the ordinary tone. She can 
see to read large print, she can walk from her chamber to any part 
of the house, & is habitually cheerful. She was born, March 28 1773; 
her husband in 1770. She this day completes 93 years of life 

Mar. 28. sold to McGown a jar of lard weighing gross 71 pounds. This 
too is one of my jars, to be returned when empty. The other jar is 
returned, & weighed 15 Ibs. We owe McG on account of that trade 
3 Ibs of lard at 25c a pound. The’ price of this late parcel is to be at 
market rates... May 16. The jar is returned & weighs 12 lbs. 2 oz. 
That leaves 58 Ibs 14 oz. of lard in this last Jar. All paid, June 29. /66 
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Thurs. Mar. 29 Went to Foster’s settlement, & preached on occasion 
of the interment of M™. Mary E. Foster relict of James Foster Esq. 
LL AGy Ste 

Sunday, Ap'. 1. The Bap. Church is forced to worship in the concert 
Hall of the college, on account of the apprehended insecurity.of the 
church building. The rafters are giving way, & the walls are being 
pushed out, & the roof is sinking. Last sunday was the first time we 
made the change. We shall hold the prayer meetings, during the week, 
in the Lecture room, and, on Sundays, worship in the college. 

On this morning, the Pastor, my son Charles, preached a good 
sermon from Rom. 14.9. ‘To this end, Christ both died and rose & 
revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead & the living.” The 
Hymn at the close was, “Hark! Ten Thousand Harps & Voices” &c 
The whole effect was such that I was quite overcome by the concep- 
tions of the glory and triumph of Xt: my adorable Redeemer. 

Wed. Ap'. 11 Mr. Matthews sent the gray horse, Henry, round to our 
house, to be kept & fed; he promising to furnish his food. 

Thurs. Ap. 12 attended at his late residence, 3 miles on the Sanders’s- 
ferry road, & preached the funeral of D™. James Hullum. He was 
about 64 years old, had been in practice as a Physician in Tuskaloosa 
for many years... 

Ap!. 12 This afternoon my son, Fuller, returned from a visit to 
Macon, Miss. He left them all well. But they had not rec’. more 
than a very small proportion of their dry goods. 
May 1. Tuesday. The Ala. central female college united with the 
Baptist Sund. school in a picknick to-day. They were conveyed mostly 
in wagons to place of Mr. Glascock’s some 5 or six miles from town, 
about a mile beyond J. M. Jemison’s. There were, at least 200 persons 
there, of all sorts; not all were in any way connected either with the 
college or the school. M't. White, a young Lawyer, made us a speech. 
The children sang some songs, and the day passed off without any 
disagreeable result that we know of. 

The day was cloudy, but pleasant. Toward night, & before all had 
quite reached their homes, a very heavy shower, with thunder, came 
up—& some wet. 


Sat May 26. Rec’. through J. Alfred Skelton, hard-ware merchant, 
along with his goods from N. York, the present of a bible directed to 
be presented to me by the will of Isabel A. Pratt—as a memorial & 
token of friendship. The friendship on her part was fully reciprocated 
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on mine. She died on thurs. May 26. 1864 This book is the finest I 
ever saw. 

tues. June 12 This afternoon, our son Basil, very unexpectedly, ar- 
rived. He had attended the recent meeting of the So. Bap. convention, 
at Russelville K’. and then was requested to return by way of the 
meeting of the Miss. Bap. Convention at Jackson. From there, he 
found his way along by us here, and gave us the pleasure of a visit. 
He went to Miss. to represent the interests of the S.S. Board of the 
Convention. 


Mon. June 18. Basil departed. Fuller took him in the little wagon 
as far as Marion. 


Sund. June 24. For some time, it has been apparent that the colored 
members of the Baptist church in Tuskaloosa have been impatient 
of any connexion with the whites, wishing to withdraw & be to them- 
selves. On the part of the whites, it was wished there should be a sep- 
aration, as soon as this could be effected consistent with their orderly 
condition and their ability to maintain a separate church state. Today 
we had evidence of their wish to withdraw suddenly, & in a disorderly 
manner; under the influence of one of their number—Prince Morell. 
Without authority, or the knowledge of the church, he went to Mobile 
in Nov. of last year, and through the agency & influence of a yankee 
teacher and the St. Louis Street colored Bap. Church, he contrived to 
have himself ordained by persons who went from Mobile to New 
Orleans for the purpose of being ordained themselves that they 
might thus be qualified to ordain Prince. They gave Prince a cer- 
tificate that they had ordained him at the call and request of the Bap. 
Ch. in Tusk*.; which was wholly & absolutely false. On this day, the 
Pastor (my son Charles) addressed them in a body, pointed out the 
uncandid & unfair proceeding as well as unscriptural & disorderly 
way of procuring a sort of quasi ordination for Prince, which was 
understood to be with the concurrence of a portion of the colored 
members of our church, but without the knowledge of action of the 
colored Body. After this address, the body was left, to decide what they 
would do. In the evening, they sent a note to Charles to say that they 
wish to withdraw. 

Mon. night, July 9. At 11 O'clock, James & Fanny arrived, from 
Macon Miss. all well. They had been detained on the road by the 
failure of one of the mules they drove. They, & their little one, Sarah 
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Elizabeth, are in apparent health, but thin in flesh. James departed 
frid. morning 13", 

Sun. July 15. This day, The Hon. & Rev. J. L. M. Curry, President 
of Howard College, made us a visit. My house being full, we found 
quarters for him with our sister, M™. Dt Eddins. The Baptist church, 
from courtesy, had agreed to worship with the Presbyterians, as their 
pastor is absent; so, Bro. Curry preached in the Pres. House. There 
was a large congregation, but not a crowded house. He preached 
from the case of the blind men healed, of whom Bartimeus was one. 


His sermon was earnest & zealous, & seemed to be well rec@., by the 
people. 


July 25. We hear that Basil’s infant, Alice, died, at Greenville, S. C. 
Wed 18. at 214 in the afternoon. The child seemed not to possess 
energy of life enough, from its birth. 


July 30. Mond. Saw col. J. J. Pegues & agreed with him as to the 
wheat, as follows—For labor bestowed in threshing out my wheat, 
(say 80 bushels)—10 is to be given to Pegues. Pegues’s own crop 
amounted to (53) fifty three bushels: of which I am to have half 
for the rent of the land. — 2614 bush. I sold of this am‘. twenty 
bushels, for Dt Easter for three dollars a bushel — $60. which amount 
is to be credited on a note for about $90 signed by son Fuller for me 
& held by J. J. Pegues. That will leave 314 bush. of wheat to be made 
up to Pegues, out of my wheat now, at the plantation;—or that I may 
get from other tenants... 


Mon. Aug. 13. Fanny & the baby departed, with Mt. McCallum— 
who is returning to Macon, in an empty carriage. Both she & the 
baby are improved in health & appearance. 


Wed. Aug. 15. On receiving information that depredations are being 
made on the wood of my land in Bear Haven, I went down with 
son Charles, & my former servant Levi, accompanied by Mr Alex. 
Eddins, the nearest neighbor, son of Bro. Ben Eddins. We found it 
even as had been reported. A number of trees, White oak & Beach, 
had been felled, cut & split, and taken away; and some wood re- 
mained (less than two cords) piled up on the land. This I had taken 
to my dwelling. With the assistance of Levi, who got his information 
from a colored man named Daniel Inge, we found stone set & marked 
a surveyor on the NW corner of my land... There was wood cut and 
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corded then on land adjacent, on the north; viz. on Sec 33, T 21, R 
10W belonging to the estate of the late Gen’. George W. Crabb.— 


Aug. 22 Wed. My wife & I set out to Lowndes county to visit our dear 
old mother, now past 94 years of age. We found her very feeble, but 
able to sit up, and walk into the dining room, to attend family wor- 
ship. We spent some days with her, & left her about as we found het; 
regretting our departure, but acquiescing in the necessity for it. We 
shall hardly again see her in this life; but we hope to meet her in 
the world above. We arrived, amid much rain & high waters, on 
Sunday night. Sept. 9%. 1866—with'. any very serious calamity or 


detenion. 


Sept. 18. This day heard that our daughter, Sarah Smith, at Green- 
ville S. C. was delivered of a daughter on the morning of Sept. 10". 
inst. 14 past 3 oclock. The infant at birth weighed 12 lbs. Thanks 
to my Heavenly Father for his preserving care! The child is called 
Abby 


Oct. 23 This day I shelled out the basket of corn in which was meas- 
ured some old corn which I let Mr. Matthews have. Each basket 
contained 3 quarts less than a bushel. There were 34 baskets—which 
shelled_out — 102 qts less than 34 bushels. Of corn there not quite 
31 bushels—lacking 6 quarts—8 qts would be a Peck. 


Nov. 8. This morning Maj. Blewett of Columbus Miss. called to see 
Dr. Manly and he left with Dr. M. & Charles to attend the Ala. 
Conven. in Selma 


Nov. 15. Yesterday, Charles & I returned from the meeting of con- 
vention at Selma. The meeting was agreeable, & encouraging. 

While at convention, we first heard of the death of our dear Mother, 
M™. Abby Rudulph. She died on Monday morning 29 of Oct—a 
quarter before seven o’clock. She had reached the extreme age of 93 
years, 7 months. She was born March 28" 1773 She was modest & 
self-renouncing. But, in her sphere, a most useful excellent woman. 
“Her children shall rise up & call her blessed.’ 


Sat. Nov. 17. This day was the sale of my effects at the plantation. 
As I was recently returned from the convention, at Selma, and not 
recovered from the fatigue & excitement, I preferred not to go down. 
Charles went down, taking the wagon & the serving man, George, on 
yesterday. I understand things were bid off at very low prices. 
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Frid. Nov. 23 This day my wife & I started to my son James & his 
wife, at Macon Miss. We were misinformed by directions, and went 
by Vienna—instead of Fairfield—we were thrown out of our way— 
about lv a day. 

Returning, we started on Mond Dec. 2, in the rain—& took the road 
by way of Warsaw to avoid mud, &c—on this road, we were stopped 
by High-water in Woodward’s creek. We were hospitably entertained, 
I day & a half, by the son of my old friend, Llewelyin Oliver. The 
son’s name is Dionysius. We arrived safe on friday Dec. 7.— 

Sund. Dec. 23. Our son, Fuller, came to see us from Mobile. He used 
the horses & little wagon which Charles had used in going down to 
Cuba station in Sumter. Fuller set out for Mobile on Sat. Dec 29 on 
the steamer Montana... 


Mon. Jan 21 [1867] This morning about 8 o’clock, our serving woman 
Julia, George’s wife was safely delivered of a son. .The child is called 
Samuel. 


Tuesday morning. Jan. 29. This morning, between day-break & sun- 
rise, our dear Mary, Charles’s wife gave birth to a daughter. She had a 
good easy time. All going on well. Thanks to the Preserver of men! 
The child called Helen. That was the family name of its maternal 
grand-mother. ; 

Jan. 29. This is the anniversary of my own birth—69 years of agel 
The first and only grand-child born on the day of my own nativity. 
“The God which fed me all my life long, unto this day,—the angel 
which redeemed me from all evil, bless the child!” Gen. 48. 15, 16 

We learn that on Jan. 8. our dear Abby (Gwathmey) was delivered of 
a daughter in Richmond V*. all well, and promising. Thanks to God, 
again. The child is called, Sarah 


James departed for his home in Macon, Miss. He carried two laborers 
with him, to work on a farm.—on tuesday, Feb. 26. 


Mar. 14 [1867] Last night, at supper time, a violent gust of wind 
came on us, with rain & hail This morning, the ground was frozen, 
& there was snow & sleet on it. Therm. at 20° 


1 Shortly after March 14, 1867, the date of the last entry in the diary, Dr. Manly 
moved to Greenville, South Carolina to live with his son. He died there on Decem- 


ber 21, 1868. 
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Book Reviews 


A History of Tallapoosa County. By William Pressley Ingram. Bir- 
mingham, Alabama: privately printed, 1951. 120 pp. 


William Pressley Ingram, the author of this brief History of Tal- 
lapoosa County, states (p. 118) that “only a small portion” of the 
story could possibly be “included within the limitations of a work 
such as this,” but that he “attempted to bring together in narrative 
form something about the people of the county; individuals both 
past and present, who have brightened the pages of history.” Thus, 
within a few pages he has condensed the history of a large and 
populous county for more than 400 years—from 1540 to 1950. The 
era “From Tomahawks to Dynamos,” as the author calls it, is covered 
in but seventy pages. There is a captivating but unoriginal chapter 
on “Graefenberg, the First Medical School in Alabama,” written by 
Dr. Roy H. Turner for the Annals of Medical History (1833), and 
sections containing mostly brief biographical sketches (with photos) 
of some of the county’s leading citizens. The Battle of Horseshoe 
Bend, fought near Dadeville, the county seat, is carefully delineated 
as are sketches of the county’s power resources which are exemplified 
in the Martin, Thurlow, and Yates dams on the Tallapoosa River. 
But a large, disproportionate part of Tallapoosa County is devoted 
to the little community of Elder and especially to Elder’s Congrega- 
tional Church which was organized in 1891 by James D. Elder. 
Since all rights to this edition of the book have been assigned to the 
church, one must suppose that recording the story of the church was a 
motivating factor behind making the book. 

County Judge of Probate C. J. Coley states in the Foreword, “‘for a 
long time those of us residing in ‘Tallapoosa County have been de- 
sirous of secing in print the doings of this county’s people. . . . This 
book is definitely a step toward the consummation of our hopes. . . .” 
Indeed, Ingram’s little volume could scarcely be described as more 


than “a step,” for as a “history” of a great and influential Alabama 
county, it has but scratched the surface. “Sketches of Tallapoosa 
County” would have been a more appropriate title. Although the 


work Ingram has done will doubtless be of much local interest and 
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value, one must conclude that the history of the Tallapoosa County 
still remains to be written. 

W. STANLEY HOOLE 

University, Alabama 


Ante-Bellum Mansions of Alabama. By Ralph Hammond. New York: 
Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 1951. 196 pp. $10. 


Bringing Ralph Hammond's Ante-Bellum Mansions of Alabama to 
the attention of the members of the Alabama Historical Association 
is a task this reviewer performs with dclight, for the beautiful book 
deserves a prominent place in the home of every Alabamian interested 
in his state, past or present. Indeed, the volume is worthy of the at- 
tention of all men and women who believe in social continuity 
between experiences of succeeding gencrations and for whom time is 
linear rather than circular. 

Liberally illustrated with 110 photographs of interiors and exteriors 
of fifty-two of the choicest architectural gems of the 1820-1860 period, 
Mansions of Alabama also contains expertly-drawn floor plans (by 
Edwin B. Lancaster, A.I.A.) of each house and, as if that were not 
enough, a detailed history of early homebuilding in the state, in- 
cluding discussions of the effects on construction of slavery, geography, 
climate, politics and the whims of architects. Homes in all regions 
of Alabama are represented—the Tennessee Valley, the ‘Talladega- 
Birmingham-Tuscaloosa, the Black Belt, Montgomery-Central Ala- 
bama, Mobile, the Wiregrass, and the Piedmont. 

(Readers of Manstons of Alabama will be reminded of a similar 
publication, Historic Homes of Alabama and Their Traditions, issued 
in 1935 by the Alabama members of the National League of Ameri- 
can Pen Women. Of that book only 700 copies were printed and it 
has long been a rare, collectors’ item worth several times its original 
price.) 

Ralph Hammond, the author-editor of Mansions of Alabama, is a 
native of Valley Head and author of the well-known My GI Aching 
Back, a volume describing his expericnces as a correspondent in and 
after World War If. He has rendered a distinct service to his state 
by publishing this volume. In every way it is a work of which all 
Alabamians may be proud. 

W. STANLEY HOOLE 
University of Alabama 
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News and Notices 


The Alabama Historical Association 
Fifth Annual Meeting 
Decatur, Alabama, Friday-Saturday, April 18-19, 1952 


PROGRAM 


Friday, April 18 


Registration Begins—Main Lobby, Decatur High School 
Evening Session—Auditorium, Decatur High School—Dr. John 
M. Gallalee, President, University of Alabama, presiding. 
Welcome: Dr. F. L. Chenault, President, Decatur Board of Edu- 

cation. 
Response: Rucker Agee, Birmingham, President, Alabama 
Historical Association. 
Songs of the Confederacy—Decatur High School Glee Club. 
Introduction of guest speaker: James A. Simpson, Birmingham. 
Railroads of the Confederate States—Robert S. Henry, Asso- 
- ciation of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 
Dedication of the Tuscumbia, Courtland, and Decatur Rail- 
road marker—Hill Ferguson, Birmingham, Chairman of 
Committee on the Dedication of Historical Markers. 
Reception, Decatur High School. 


Saturday, April 19 


Registration Begins—Main Lobby, Decatur High School. 

Morning Assembly—Auditorium, Decatur High School— 
Rucker Agee, President of the Association, presiding. 

Business Session. 

Morning Session (A)—Library, Decatur High School—Dean 

F. E. Lund, State Teachers College, Florence, presiding. 

A Connecticut Yankee in Ante-Bellum Alabama—William 
Pratt Dale, Howard College. 

William R. King in Public Life—Walter M. Jackson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Decatur. 

Morning Session (B)—Choral Room, Decatur High School— 
Frank M. Dixon, Birmingham, presiding. 
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Negro Colloquialisms in the Alabama Black Belt—Hamner 
Cobbs, Editor, the Greensboro Watchman. 

Madame Octavia Walton Le Vert: The South’s Most Famous 
Belle—Dean Caldwell Delaney, University Military School, 
Mobile. 

10:30 Morning Session (C)—Room 2A, Decatur High School—Dr. 
Rhoda C. Ellison, Huntingdon College, presiding. 

The Alabama Republican Party in the Nineteenth Century— 
Dr. Allen J. Going, University of Alabama. 

An Appraisal of the Leading Alabama Congressmen in the First 
Wilson Administration—Dr. Jack E. Kendrick, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

12:15 Annual Association Luncheon, Decatur “High School Cafe- 
teria—Earl M. McGowin, Director, Alabama Department of | 
Conservation, Montgomery, presiding. 

Invocation—President Perry B. James, Athens College. 

Presidential Address—Rucker Agee, President of the Associa- 
tion. 

Business Session. 

2:00 Pilgrimage to Belle Minor, Mooresville, and Athens. 

Tea at Athens College. 


*# 2 # 


John S. Tilley, author of Lincoln Takes Command and The Com- 
ing of the Glory, has issued an attractive little booklet entitled Facts 
the Historians Leave Out. Copies may be had from the author, whose 
address is 105 Washington Avenue, Montgomery, Alabama. 


* * 


The University of Alabama Bulletin for October, 1951 (XLV, no. 
11) contains a list of publications at the University, 1950-1951. It 
was edited for the University Research Committee of Kathrina B. 


James. 
* * * 


The city officials of Union Springs, Alabama have recently erected 
a bronze tablet on the City Hall and Fire Department in honor of 
Colonel Henry J. Rosenstihl and K. M. Varner, Sr. “in recognition 
of their faithful and valiant service in the interest of life and prop- 
erty.” Colonel Rosenstihl served as chief of the Fire Department, 
1880-1950, and Mr. Varner as assistant chief since 1903. 
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The Alabama Library Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Birmingham, April 24-25, 1952. Headquarters will be the Hotel 
Thomas Jefferson. The theme of the meeting is “Our American 
Heritage: Its Challenge to Libraries.” Gerald W. Johnson and Joseph 
Groesbeck have been engaged as visiting speakers. 


* *+ * 


The Old Town Speaks is the title of Mrs. Charlian Moss Williams’ 
delightful history of Washington, Hampstead County, Arkansas. 
The volume covers pioneer, territorial, and statehood days and con- 
tains a special section on the Confederacy in Arkansas, including 
the role of Arkansas in the Provisional Congress in Montgomery, 
Alabama in 1861. The book is beautifully printed and bound by 
Anson Jones Press, Houston, ‘Texas. 


* * * 


In The Negro Freedman Henderson H. Donald has brought into 
focus the “life conditions of the American Negro in the early years 
after emancipation,” a time when the “ex-slaves found themselves 
facing new and different problems of poverty and disease, new ten- 
sions and conflicts.” The 270 pp. study is published by Henry Schu- 
man, 20 E, 70th St., N. Y. C. 21 ($4). 
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